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FOOTPRINTS OF FAMOUS AMERICANS IN LONDON.* 


BY JOHN CHARLES THORNLEY. 





ST. MARGARET’S, WESTMINSTER, SHOWING CHANCEL, 


ENT upon treading with some method 
and sequence in the footprints of 
famous Americans who have visited 

London, we gaze, in the first place, upon the 
Tower, and there get back, in imagination, 
almost to the beginning of the colonial days, 

*The Notes on the R: 
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C. L. S. C. Department of the magazine. 








UNDER WHICH RALEIGH’S BODY IS BURIED. 


beholding as we do the prison of twomen who, 
though English born, are inextricably bound 
up in name and fame with the early history 
of the American continent—Raleigh and 
Penn. Sir Walter was three times shut up 
in this gloomy medieval fortress, once in 
Queen Bess’ time for a love sin, which he 
expiated by marrying Elizabeth Throgmor- 
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ton, and twice under 
James I. During his 
second incarceration 
he wrote his “ History 
of the World,” with 
Ben Jonson’s assist- 
ance, and was visited 
several times by 
Henry, Prince of 
Wales, an excellent 
youth, who once ex- 
claimed: “No man 
but my father would 
keep such a bird in 
a cage!” Between 
the second and the 
third imprisonment 
came the unfortunate 
expedition to Guiana, 
but the last scene of 
all was not at the 
Tower, as we shall 
find when we get fur- 
ther westward. 

Ostensibly for writ- 
ing a heterodox pam- 
phlet, but really to 
vex his father, the ad- 
miral, young William Penn was sent by 
Charles II. to the Tower. If he was not 
quite at home there he was very near it, 
for he was born on Tower Hill. Nine days 
old, he was baptized in the neighboring 
church of All Hallows Barking, as a faint 
entry in the register indicates : 

1644. October 23. William, son of William 

Penn and Margaret his wife, of the Tower of 
Liberty. 
The present font—how provoking !—dates 
from the following year, but in the main 
we see the same church that was entered by 
the Penn christening party, this being one 
of the few edifices that escaped the great 
fire of 1666. 

Turning over the succeeding pages of the 
parish register we light upon this entry, un- 
der the marriages : 

1797- July 26. John Quincy Adams, Esq., of 
Boston, in N. America, and Louisa Catherine John- 
son, Spinster, of this parish, by license. 

At that time the bridegroom’s father was 
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president of the 
United States (a po- 
sition he himself was 
to occupy later), and 
he was passing 
through London on 
his way to Berlin. 
The altar, flanked by 
some of the choicest 
examples of Grinling 
Gibbons’ wood-carv- 
ing, is practically the 
same as that at which 
the future president 
knelt. 

While in this part 
of the city one should 
visit the Church of St. 
Olave, in Hart Street, 
the burial place of 
Pepys, the diarist, to 
whose memory James 
Russell Lowell un- 
veiled a bust there 
when he was min- 
ister to England. 

In the wake of 
Washington Irving, 
we move on to Eastcheap, not, like him, to 
find the Boar’s Head Tavern, but the statue 
of William IV., which stands upon part of the 
site. Irving was just in time to see the inn 
before its demolition. At another hostelry 
close by he was shown a sacramental cup 
taken from the Church of St. Michael, 
Crooked Lane, which vessel he transformed, 
in that inimitable “ knickerbocker ” style of 
his, so full of subtle drollery, into the parcel- 
gilt goblet whereon fat, faithless Falstaff 
swore to marry Dame Quickley. 

Striking southward from the William IV. 
monument we soon reach London Bridge 
and the handsome hall of the Fishmonger’s 
Company, of which ancient guild George 
Peabody was an honorary freeman. Let us 
now cross the Thames to Southwark, and 
examine the collegiate Church of St. Saviour, 
next to Westminster Abbey the grandest 
example of Gothic ecclesiastical architecture 
remaining in London. There, on Novem- 
ber 29, 1607, was christened John Har- 

















vard, and his father, Rich- 
ard Harvard (otherwise 
called Harvey, Harveye, 
and Harvye), was junior 
warden of the church in 
1613. The house in the 
High Street where John 
was born has been swept 
away by the process of in- 
dustrial development that 
has robbed Southwark of 
nearly ail its picturesque- 
ness. All the Harvard 
family except the mother 
and two sons died of the 
plague within five weeks 
in 1625, and the record 
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POETS’ CORNER, WESTMINSTER ABBEY, SHOWING BUST OF LONGFELLOW AT 
THE LEFT. 


of their deaths can be seen in St. Saviour’s reerecting it as part of an Old London street 


registers. 


that it is proposed to build at South Ken- 


Richard, who was by trade a butcher, left sington. A friend of mine in Southwark 
his widow, among other property, the Queen’s_ who has accessto all the parish records tells 
Head Inn, the last remnant of which is at me that John became owner of the Queen’s 
the present moment doomed to destruction, Head on the death of his mother, and that 
unless, indeed, the suggestion be adopted of he probably lived there until his departure 
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for New England. Am I, then, too 
fanciful when I suggest that the 
books and money with which Har- 
vard endowed the university that 
bears his name were derived from 

the old hostelry at home? 
Returning to the city, we soon 
come to the Mansion House, the 
lord mayor’s official residence, where 
the voices of all the United States 
ministers and ambassadors have 
been heard at the festive board. 
James Russell Lowell and Thomas 
F. Bayard made some particularly 
happy speeches there. Across the 
way is the Royal Exchange, once 
the haunt of that prince of finan-, 
ciers and philanthropists, George 
Peabody. Under the shadow of 
the building is his statue, molded 
in bronze by Noble and unveiled 
by the Prince of Wales on July 23, 
1869. But after all, his best monu- 
ment consists in the industrial dwell- 
ings with which the metropolis is 
'.» dotted, thanks to his munificence. 
In imagination, we see the 
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plainly-clad millionaire walking into the 
Guild-hall to receive the honorary freedom 
of London at the hands of the oldest mu- 
nicipality in the world. He was the first 
American citizen upon whom that honor 
was bestowed; the second was General 
Grant, and the third, Henry M. Stanley. 
The last-named has since resumed his 
original British nationality and entered Par- 
liament. Within the precincts of the Guild- 
hall, which has for nearly five centuries 
been the headquarters of the city corpora- 
tion, is an excellent art gallery, and among 
the pictures there exhibited is “‘ The Siege 
of Gibraltar,” painted to the order of the 
Court of Common Council by John S. 
Copley, R. A., a Bostonian, who settled 
down in England. 

A short excursion northward brings us to 
the tomb of Sir Martin Frobisher in St. Giles’, 
Cripplegate (the church in which Milton is 
buried), and td the headquarters of the Hon- 
orable Artillery Company, of which the An- 
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cient and Honorable Artillery Company of 
Massachusetts is an offshoot. The visit of 
the Bostonian citizen soldiers in July, 1896, 
was the greatest social event of the London 
season, and the parent H. A. C. is looking 
forward with keen pleasure to the return 
visit to New England next year. Adjoin- 
ing the drill-ground of the H. A. C. is Bun- 
hill Fields Burial-ground, where the ashes 
of Bunyan, Isaac Watts, Defoe, and John 
Wesley’s mother lie close to those of Na- 
thaniel Mather, a Lancashire man who spent 
some years in New England before settling 
down as a minister of the gospel in London, 
where he died in 1697. He was the sec- 
ond son of Richard Mather, founder of the 
family from which Increase Mather, of Bos- 
ton, sprang. 

By way of Chisweli Street and Barbacan 
we cut through to Smithfield Market, in the 
vicinity of which is Bartholomew Close. In 
that old-fashioned square, at Palmer’s print- 
ing office, Benjamin Franklin worked for a 
year as a journeyman, setting the 
type for the second edition of 
Woolaston’s “ Religion of Nature.” 
He paid three shillings and six- 
pence a week for a humble lodg- 
ing in an adiacent street called 
Little Britain. 

A little to the southwest, in the 
Church of St. Sepulchre, we find 
the tomb of Capt. John Smith, 
sometime governor of Virginia and 
admiral of New England, whose 
romantic adventures among the 
redskins is so vividly described in 
the pages of Bancroft. “I made 
the acquaintance of brave Captain 
Smith,” writes Thackeray in “ The 
Virginians,” “as a boy, in my 
grandfather’s library at home, 
where I remember how I would 
sit at the good man’s knees, with 
my favorite volume on my own, 
spelling out the exploits of our 
Virginian hero. I love to read of 
Smith’s travels, sufferings, captivi- 
ties, escapes, not only in America, 
but Europe.” 

On the opposite side of the way 




















William Penn tasted the bitterness of New- 
gate, not in the present prison, but in an 
earlier one on the same site. Toward the 
close of his life he was living, as a debtor, 
within “the Rules of the Fleet ”’—restricted 
to residence in a few dingy streets lying 
around the Fleet Prison, the site of which is 
now covered by the Congregational Memorial 
Hall in Farringdon Street. Abutting on 
the viaduct that carries one of the great 
arteries of traffic across Farringdon Street 
stands the City Temple, where Dr. Parker 
gave Henry Ward Beecher carte blanche to 
preach as often as he liked during his visit to 
London in 1886. 

Westward from Farringdon Street stretches 
Printers’ Land, and one soon finds some 
more of Franklin’s footprints. After leav- 
ing Palmer’s Benjamin went to work at 
Watts’, in Wild Court, Great Wild Street. 
A press he is known to have used there 
passed through several hands until it reached 
Philadelphia. Another press which he is 
believed to have worked at occasionally is 
preserved in the South Kensington Museum. 
While employed in this part of London 
Franklin 'odged at a house in Duke (now 
Sardinia) Street, identified by some in- 
quirers as No. 6. 

Striking southward and crossing the 
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Strand we come presently to Norfolk Street, 
sloping down to the river. At the south- 
west corner, on land now covered by Mow- 
bray House, stood the house in which poor 
William Penn hid rather than lived. He sur- 
veyed his visitors through a peep-hole, and 
for a time hardly dared show his face in the 
Strand. When he had to travel he used the 
silent waterway. 

A little further along the riverside the 
Hotel Cecil overshadows Adelphi Terrace, 
interesting as the site of Durham House, 
where Raleigh dwelt when in the height of 
his glory. Charing Cross railway station 
intervenes between this terrace and Cra- 
ven Street, which the nineteenth century 
has touched but lightly. At No. 7, from 
1757 to 1762 and again from 1764 until 
1774 Benjamin Franklin resided. Thither 
Lords Howe and Stanhope repaired with 
pacific proposals from Lords Chatham and 
Camden— proposals that he had no authority 
to accept. 

Under the shadow of Westminster Abbey 
stands the ancient parish Church of St. 
Margaret. Beneath the chancel floor lies 
the headless body of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
There is no tombstone, but at the side of 
the choir is a brass plate which bears the 
following inscription : 
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Within ye Chancel of this Church was Interred 
The Body of the 
GREAT Sr. WALTER RALEIGH, KNIGHT, 
On the day he was beheaded 
in Old Palace Yard, Westminster. 
Octr 29th Ano Dom. 1618. 
Reader—Should you reflect on his errors 
Remember his many virtues 
And that he was a mortal. 


It was reserved for the present generation 
—for the great republic of the West—to 
give Raleigh an adequate memorial in the 
chief west window, a splendid piece of stained 
glasswork, showing full-length portraits of 
Queen Elizabeth, Edmund Spenser, Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert, Prince Henry, and the hero 
himself, and depicting such memorable 
scenes as the departure for America, the 
landing there, the presentation of Spenser to 
Elizabeth by Raleigh, the imprisonment, and 
the burial. Upon the window are the lines 
specially written by James Russell Lowell : 
The New World’s sons, from England’s breasts we 

drew 

Such milk as bids remember whence we came. 


Proud of her past, wherefrom our present grew, 
This window we inscribe with Raleigh’s name. 





THOMAS F. BAYARD. 


Beside the Raleigh window is one con- 
structed at the expense of the late George 
W. Childs, of Philadelphia, in 1888, in 
memory of John Milton, who buried a wife 
and child in this church. 

Turn we now to the Abbey, the last rest- 
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ing-place of some of the greatest men of the 
British nation, from Chaucer to Gladstone. 
What more fitting than that in the transept 
reserved for the giants of English literature 
—in Poets’ Corner—a monument to Long- 
fellow should appear—Longfellow who 
found inspiration in those “fretted aisles,” 
and himself moved the English-speaking 
world? Brock’s bust of this popular Ameri- 
can poet, set up in 1882, is admirably 
chiseled. 

Nor is James Russell Lowell forgotten. 
His monument takes the triple form of a 
medallion and two stained-glass windows at 
the entrance to the Chapter House. Though 
there is not much light to show up the win- 
dows to great advantage, there is a peculiar 
appropriateness in associating so great a 
lover of constitutional freedom as Lowell 
with the first meeting-place of the “ Mother 
of Parliaments.” That his memory is still 
green on both sides of the Atlantic is 
attested by the numerous cards left almost 
daily upon a broken capital lying near the 
bust—cards from Americans, from Euro- 
peans, from Australians, from Asiatics, from 
the white colonists of the Dark Continent. 

Our walk from the Tower to the Abbey 
has been planned with a view to covering 
as many footprints as possible in a single 
journey. Butthereare others that must per- 
force be traced in a less systematic way. 
Across the Thames there is Lambeth Palace, 
the archbishop of Canterbury’s official resi- 
dence, in the private chapel of which 
Doctors White and Provost received episco- 
pal consecration in 1787. Not far away 
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rises a beautiful and conspicuous monument 
to Abraham Lincoln in the form of the 
spire of Christ Church, perhaps the finest 
place of worship possessed by the Congre- 
gational denomination. 

In the neighborhood of Piccadilly, about 
which Henry James has written so enthusi- 
astically, we find Albemarle Street. The 
old publishing house of Murray still carries 
on business there, and in one of the rooms 
is to be seen Wilkie’s portrait of Washington 
Irving. It was at Murray’s that Irving met 
the British literary celebrities of his genera- 
tion— Byron, Scott, Moore, Campbell, 
Southey, and the rest of them. At No. 
15 Cork Street, George Peabody was living 
in the sixties. Nathaniel Hawthorne was 
residing at 24 George Street, Hanover 
Square, in 1855, and next door—at 25—-was 
Copley’s studio, where his son Lord Chan- 
cellor Lyndhurst afterward resided, dying 
there in 1863. 

One more great name and I have done. 
Away in the northern suburb of Stoke New- 
ington, Edgar Allan Poe was at school for 
four or five years. The place, now thickly 
populated, was an isolated village when Poe 
was a boy, and its general characteristics are 
vividly described in ‘“ William Wilson,” 
though the Rev. Dr. Bransby’s schoolhouse, 
which was standing until 1873, was a much 
plainer building than the “large rambling 
Elizabethan house” depicted in the tale. 
Church Street, in which the mansion stood, 
still preserves much of the quaint, Old-World 
character that impressed the young genius 
from Richmond. 
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BY WALTER SCOTT BIGELOW. 


HE drug trade of the United States, 
in all its ramifications, is easily one 
of the most interesting as well as one 

of the most important features of the coun- 
try’s commercial life. The gross capital in- 
vested in importing, distributing, and manu- 
facturing crude drugs and pharmaceutical 
and chemical preparations is beyond accu- 
C—June 


rate computation, while the value of the an- 
nual transactions will foot up to a grand to- 
tal which might eclipse even the astounding 
figures involved in the combined financial 
exhibits of the leading “ trusts,” concerning 
which so much is written at the present 
time. 

With the onward march of civilization 
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the use of drugs has increased to a marked 
degree. Some one has said that it was 
only necessary to know the extent to which 
any nation employed chemicals in order to 
gauge its social and commercial standing. 
If this be true, and the statement has never 
been confuted, then the United States needs 
no further proof of its supremacy over the 
other nations of the earth. The subject in- 
volves not alone the products sold over the 
counter of the pharmacist, such as crude 
drugs, pharmaceutical preparations, pro- 
prietary remedies, and toilet articles, but 
also the numerous variety of drugs and 
chemicals, of far greater importance, which 
are the essential factors in almost every 
manufacturing industry. The laboratory of 
nature and the laboratory of man are called 
upon to supply the factories with materials, 
lacking which there is scarcely a manufac- 
tured article which could be made. It is 
safe to say that commerce owes more to 
chemistry than to any other science. 

In a general way the drug trade is divided 
under the heads of crude products and man- 
ufactured articles. The supply of crude 
drugs consumed by the United States is 
made up largely of importations. The do- 
mestic crude drug plays only a small part 
in the total. South America, Europe, Asia, 
and Africa each yields its share in supply- 
ing the market, and drugs in the form of 
roots, balsams, beans, barks, gums, and 
leaves gathered from every soil on which 
the sun shines, find their \.ay at the end of 
long journeys and innumerable handlings 
to the ultimate consumer. Brazil grows 
ipecac, one of the most important roots in 
the trade. Cinchona bark, from which 
quinine is produced, is supplied by the is- 
land of Java. Japan controls the cam- 
phor forests of the world. The opium, 
from which is derived morphine and a long 
list of valuable remedies, ‘s raised within 
the confines of Turkey. Peru contributes 
its renowned barks, Honduras its sarsapa- 
rilla, and so on, ad infinitum. 

While a small share of the crude drugs 
finds its way into retail stores, the great 
bulk is taken by the manufacturers of tinct- 
ures and fluid extracts. These are in oper- 
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ation in all the principal centers of -the 
United States. Improved processes enable 
these concerns to turn out products of uni- 
form quality and absolute chemical correct- 
ness, a result which the druggist could not 
hope to obtain in making up small lots at 
different times. Therefore he buys these 
goods from the manufacturer who is able 
to sell just as cheaply as the retailer could 
buy the raw product and turn out the tinct- 
ures or fluids desired. This is one of the 
features of the business at the present time. 

The list of drugs and chemicals in the 
wholesale market is a long one. The fol- 
lowing table will convey the number con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to be quoted 
in the commercial journals. It does not 
include the innumerable drugs which have 
only a limited annual sale of perhaps ten 
pounds or under. 


General Classification. Kinds. 
Miscellaneous drugs and chemicals.........+..++++++ 78 
Heavy chemicals....cccccsccccccccccccccccccescees 18 
ROGBe cccceccccccccccccccccccccccceccccsscesoescoce 28 
BEG ccccccccccccccccecssccccccccssccccccsccocesose 16 
Eesential oils... ...cccccccccccccccccccccccccccocces 29 
DEB. 0 cc ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccocscococs 15 


Fertilizing chemicals. . se 
DyestelE materials. ...ccccccccccscccccccccvccccccees 





As showing the value of the drug imports 
of the United States and the proportion 
of crude and manufactured products, the 
following table will be of interest. It is to 
be remembered that crude drugs are admit- 
ted under the tariff laws free of duty. 


Year. Total Imports. Free of Duty. 
1889 #39,745,672 $26,625,435 
1890 41,601,988 26,814,390 
1891 47,317,031 31,639,710 
1892 45,961,639 31,528,331 
1893 52,337,699 36,566,034 
1894 37,837,170 2754331907 
1895 43,507,609 30,280,543 
1896 43,310,866 34$30,468 
1897 44,948,752 31,307,867 
1898 41,571,291 25,773,522 


In the department of exports there has 
been a steady increase during the last few 
years. Especially is this true of American 
patent medicines and proprietary articles. 
In 1889 the exports of drugs and chemicals 
to foreign countries amounted in value to 
$5,542,753, while in 1898 the figures had 
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risen to $9,441,763. The value of patent 
medicines exported in 1889 was $1,769,202 
and in 1898, $2,460,669. 

London is the primary crude drug market 
of the world. It is the most important 
money center and its exchange is known in 
all far-distant countries where drugs are 
grown. The first shipment from the terri- 
tory of supply is made to the capital of the 
British Empire. Next to London in impor- 
tance come Hamburg, Marseilles, and Trieste 
in theordernamed. The drugs brought into 
the United States are shipped usually from 
one of these three cities, although, of course, 
a certain percentage is now imported direct, 
especially from South America. 

In the United States, New York is the 
pivot around which the entire trade revolves. 
This city receives the bulk of the importa- 
tions, while the domestic drugs are marketed 
there as well and then redistributed. The 
firms engaged in the importing and whole- 
sale business in New York will be found in 
a certain section of the city in the lower 
part of the island of Manhattan, bounded by 
Fulton Street, Pearl Street, Wall Street, and 
Broadway. The very atmosphere of the 
drug section reeks with chemical odors, a 
natural advertisement as it were. Many 
of the leading houses have been established 
for more than half a century, and within a 
few months one of the best known firms 
celebrated its one hundredth anniversary. 
Time was when the handling of drugs at 
first hands meant large profits and most of 
those engaged in it made fortunes. Com- 
petition has brought margins down at the 
present time to a narrow limit. 

In the early days speculation ran wild in 
the drug section and a “corner” in some 
standard drug was of almost weekly occur- 
rence. Fast ocean freights were then un- 
known and transportation took from two to 
three months in sailing vessels, making it 
possible to buy up the available supplies in 
New York and run the prices to an exorbi- 
tant figure. 

Philadelphia probably ranks next to 
New York. Crude drugs are imported on 
quite a large scale at that port and the 
manufacturing interests there are of im- 
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portance. Boston and Baltimore, as At- 
lantic coast cities, come in for a goodly 
share of the business. From all these cities 
distribution is made throughout the entire 
country through large wholesale houses in 
leading cities, as Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
New Orleans, and San Francisco. In some 
of these cities there are firms which import 
direct from Europe on through bills of 
lading right to the inland city. 

In connection with crude drugs raised in 
this country there is one which deserves 
special mention. It is ginseng. Most of 
the home-grown drugs, as the roots of bur- 
docks, dandelion, mandrake, flaxseed, and 
mustard seed, are familiar in every house- 
hold, but the crop of ginseng, which is 
gathered in the South and West, is almost 
entirely exported to China, where it is 
looked upon as the panacea for all the ills 
to which the human flesh is heir. Last year 
the value of ginseng exported was about 
$700,000. 

The price situation of drugs and chem- 
icals is always an interesting one. There 
have been times when certain rare drugs 
were worth their weight in gold. Cocaine 
when it was first brought out sold for as 
high, it is reported, as $400 anounce. To- 
day the ruling price is $3.30. Cubeb ber- 
ries, which come from the East Indies and 
are used largely for cigarettes, have wit- 
nessed wide fluctuations in price. Under 
the influence of speculation they have sold 
at $3.50 a pound, although the ruling figure 
to-day is eight cents. The chewing-gum 
craze built up an enormous consumption in 
gum chicle, a product of Mexico. The 
United States now imports about 1,000,000 
pounds annually, with the result that prices 
have receded from $1.10 to twenty-six cents 
a pound. There is indeed a wide range of 
prices, from ginseng, which sells for $4.50 
a pound, to some of the common drugs, 
which have hard work to find a market at 
two cents a pound. 

In point of importance, opium and qui- 
nine are considered by many to be the 
leaders in the trade. The importation of 
both is on a large scale and both are sub- 
ject to speculation of pronounced kind. 
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Within the last eighteen months the price 
of opium has advanced from $2.50 a pound 
tonearly $4. Thecropin Turkey varies. It 
has been as high as 7,500 cases of about 
165 poundseach. Last seasonthe crop was 
exceedingly small (about 2,500 cases) and 
speculators took the opportunity to squeeze 
the consumers in this country. There is a 
duty of $1 a pound on crude opium at the 
present time. 

Quinine is made from cinchona bark, and 
the world’s total output of the manufactured 
drug is 8,000,000 ounces, of which this 
country consumes 5,000,000 ounces. Three 
large American factories are engaged in im- 
porting the bark and making quinine. The 
price has been as low as fifteen cents 
an ounce and as high as $3.75, which shows 
its speculative possibilities. Just before 
the Spanish War the quotations were moved 
up from seventeen cents to twenty-six 
cents in New York, and since the first of 
the present year there has been another 
speculative advance of twenty cents an 
ounce, due to reports of a shortage in the 
bark crop. 

Among the other standard drugs may be 
mentioned carbolic acid, aloes, sugar of 
milk, quicksilver, rhubarb, borax, cod liver 
oil, gum arabic, ipecac, camphor, glycerine, 
soap bark, and juniper berries. The essen- 
tial oils and synthetic products are of great 
interest to the manufacturers of soaps, per- 
fumes, confectionery, and dyestuffs. In 
borax, sugar of milk, and glycerine the 
United States enjoys particular distinction. 
Not so many years ago, sugar of milk, upon 
which the manufacturers of pills and tablets 
rely for giving bulk to their products, was 
imported entirely from Switzerland. To- 
day this country has big factories in I]linois 
and New York and supplies not only the 
entire domestic demand but is shipping the 
drug to Europe and even selling right in 
Switzerland. Glycerine is made from the 
refuse of soap and candle factories. Such 
has been the improvement in the American 
processes that an article of the highest 
quality is turned out of most any kind of 
stock. The syndicate which controls the 
borax deposits of the Pacific coast is now 
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in a position to monopolize the markets of 
the world. And so the story runs; wher- 
ever the Yankee is given an opportunity, 
his push, enterprise, and mechanical in- 
genuity soon make him the master over 
European competition. An example of this 
is seen in the manufacture of pills, of which 
there are 50,000,000 taken every week in 
the United States and about 40,000,000 a 
week in Great Britain. Improved processes 
have made it possible for big factories to be 
operated, where thousands of private pre- 
scriptions are kept and orders filled for 
doctors and druggists all over the country. 
The whole business has gradually gotten into 
the hands of these few big concerns, who 
think nothing of executing an order for 
5,000,000 pills at a time and who make 
single shipments to Europe of two or three 
tons, Or 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 pills. 

The extent of the manufacturing of chem- 
icals in the United States is largely centered 
in the following cities: New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, and St. Louis. 
Detroit and Cincinnati have large plants, 
which devote their operations more partic- 
ularly to pharmaceutical drugs, while the 
other cities are noted for producing general 
chemicals. The tendency toward consol- 
idation has seized upon the drug manu- 
facturing business, and only lately several 
of the big companies have incorporated with 
a capital of $25,000,000. In the manu- 
facture of heavy chemicals this country has 
taken wonderful strides forward with the 
aid of electricity. Soda ash, soda caustic, 
and the chlorides of lime and potash, which 
formerly were imported into this country, 
are now produced under improved domestic 
processes, which have not only killed im- 
portations but also made it possible to ex- 
port large quantities at a profit. 

During the last quarter of a century the 
scientific and commercial world has followed 
with untiring interest the discovery and de- 
velopments of coal-tar synthetics. Coal-tar 
is the residue from the manufacture of il- 
luminating gas, which does not distil over 
at certain high temperatures. Before chem- 
ists discovered the wonderful remedies 
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which coal-tar contained, it was a waste 
substance which had assumed the form of a 
nuisance in most of the cities of England. 
Now as a by-product it is shipped to Ger- 
many, where the big chemical works, em- 
ploying tens of thousands of hands, are en- 
gaged in making synthetics of untold value 
to medicine and commerce. 

A synthetic preparation is one which is 
put together by the chemist in his labora- 
tory to take the place of something which 
was first found in nature’s laboratory. For 
example, alizarin is the active principle of 
madder. Madder is a plant grown in 
Europe in large quantity to supply the dye 
manufacturers with alizarin. The chemist 
discovered artificial alizarin in coal-tar, and 
as a result the natural alizarin was driven 
out of the market and the great tracts of 
land which were once given over to its culti- 
vation were made to serve other purposes. 
The discovery of artificial alizarin dates 
from 1869, and since that time the chemists 
have been at work unremittingly on coal- 
tar, with the result that, in rapid succes- 
sion, pharmaceutical and chemical products 
of great value have been given to man. 
Carbolic acid as such was found in coal-tar, 
and from carbolic acid was derived salicylic 
acid (of “embalmed beef” fame). The 
attempt on the part of chemists to dis- 
cover an artificial quinine in 1882 resulted 
in the discovery, about a year later, of anti- 
pyrin. This led, in the course of an 
interesting history, to acetanilid, which was 
said to be too powerful and too dangerous 
to meet the public requirements. In 1886 
phenacetin was discovered and put on the 
market. It is produced from acetanilid, 
from which the poisonous properties are re- 
moved and other dangerous elements so 
modified as to make it the greatest success 
of its day. With phenacetin as a base to 
work on, a long list of most valuable syn- 
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thetic remedies has been placed in the 
hands of the druggist and physician. 

At the same time artificial preparations 
have been discovered to take the place of 
natural products in the manufacture of 
soaps, perfumes, dyes, confectionery, and 
many other well-known articles. In most 
cases the manufacture of synthetics is con- 
trolled by patent laws and the Germans own 
most of the rights. 

Americans are a race of self-dosers. As 
a result the United States is the paradise 
for the patent-medicine maker. The sale of 
proprietary remedies is said to be increasing 
steadily. The importance of this branch of 
the drug business can best be shown by 
stating that about one third of the total sales 
of the retail druggists is made up of patent 
medicines. The money spent by the manu- 
facturers of such in advertising alone is some- 
thing enormous. Many of the leading firms 
contract for between $250,000 and $500,000 
a year, 

The retail drug business has not witnessed 
many changes of importance. It has be- 
come quite the thing now for small store- 
keepers to put up medicines under their own 
names, which are offered by them as “ just 
as good” as the well-known brands on the 
market. In fact, there are big chemical 
works which make such goods to order for 
hosts of druggists and have made a good 
thing out of it. The soda-water fountain 
plays a more important part than ever in the 
stores of the big cities and is looked upon 
as one of the chief sources of revenue. 

It is safe to predict that the future will 
show still more remarkable developments 
in the manufacture of chemicals. Processes 


are being constantly perfected, and men of 
the highest scientific education are employed 
in every part of the world looking for new 
drugs to exploit or for improvements over 
the old ones. 
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BY JAMES NEWTON BASKETT. 


ITI. 

N strong contrast with the determination 
and self-reliance of the cardinal, robin, 
Bewick’s wren, and others is the modest 

melody of the bluebird upon his first reach- 
ing us. He sings to the new season as 
though he feared it; but we should remem- 
ber that he has come miles to worship only 
a few hours at his shrine; and he must 
conciliate the “ powers of the air,” that his 
stay may be as long as possible in the land 
which the fates have given him. He isa 
bird which often impresses me as a taster. 
His migration is fitful and incomplete. Too 
often he fails to get far enough South to 
miss the cold wave in its unusual sweep; 
and his old enemies, the martins, whose 
home more northward he so frequently 
plunders, may often scratch his skeleton 
out of their houses in the springs of Ar- 
kansas and Mississippi. He has all the 
tastes for reconnoitering, without the hardi- 
hood or cunning of the scout. But he has 
the merit of always being to the front, 
ready upon an instant’s warning at least to 
spy out the entrenchments of the enemy, 
if not to storm his works. 

By what impress of the low barometer, 
while yet in the South, the bluebird knows 
that to-morrow or the next day the sugary, 
sap-raising sun will break all over the North 
we shall never know; or why he should 
journey so far to spend only a few short 
hours “prophesying spring,” as Longfellow 
has it, we shall never guess; but we can 
give him the gratitude of our hearts for his 
coming. 

If his song be fragmentary—never fin- 
ished, but always ending with a rising 
inflection, as if questioning winter about 
going— it has the merit of being in harmony 
now with the fragile season which, like 
splintered ice, is iridescent only because 
it is fractured also. He has at least the 


merit of being appropriate, for no one ever 


heard a bluebird’s song out of season. His 
musical engagements are mere matters of 
opportunity. He has been accused of forc- 
ing the season; but it is not that. He is 
just a lover of the very promises of nature 
—not knowing which one she will pay, but 
that she will surely pay at last; and his 
wings tremble in nervous ecstasy at the 
beauties of the present as the certain sign 
of what the future will be. When the storm 
comes he is silent and patient. He may 
flee before its breath if the season be yet 
early, and if late he folds his quivering 
wings, unjoints his flute, and waits. At 
the first swing of the north wind back he 
rides it up again, or at the first gash of the 
cloud with the merest glint of shine he is 
again the hopeful, helpful bird of the instant. 

It would be a pity if such a bird sang 
a complete song with full, well-rounded 
cadence. He is such a creature of episodes 
—such a bit of seasonable suggestion. He 
scarcely knows all that his song means, 
and he dares to stimulate rather than in- 
struct. Yet it is not so stimulating as it is 
sweetening and mellowing, preparing the 
soil of the heart for the seeds of sentiment, 
hinting rather the languor of the lazy ease 
of the spring’s relaxation, and all the pos- 
sible things which “the young man’s fancy ” 
and “the maiden’s yearnings” may picture 
at this melting time. 

Later, when he is sure of the season, he 
brings his wife, or she comes on after him, 
and they begin the labor of house-hunting. 
Now his song, though still a fragment, is 
strong and hopeful in its iterance. How 
fastidious she seems in her brown home- 
spun apron as he warbles to her of the 
fitness of the nuthatch’s home in the gate- 
post, the flicker’s hole in the apple-tree, the 
redhead’s in the rotten oak, or the more 
civilized elegancies of the martin-box! As 
she peeps into them all, he is fairly palsied 
with melody at the thought of a home of 




















his own—no matter how it is obtained— 
the pleasure being even heightened at the 
thought of fighting for it. No work for 
him, however, for he rarely helps in build- 
ing. He is a musician. Work might strain 
his voice, but he will fight—for fighting 
becomes a gentleman! So he sits outside 
and ‘squares off” at the martins or spar- 
rows, while his wife scratches their nests 
out the front door. 

In the defense of what he deems his 
rights he is no mere braggart, and even the 
bluejay and kingbird respect him. I sawa 
little incident a few springs ago which con- 
vinced me that he may fight for the pure 
fun of it. It was only a few seasons after 
the terrible cold wave of ’94 had made his 
tribe so scarce. I had not seen one fora 
year or so. Suddenly I heard the old 
delightful warbling in great abundance, and 
running out found six male bluebirds at- 
tacking dozens of sparrows. Their fury 
was terrible. They mounted their enemies’ 
backs and bore them one after another to 
the earth, singing delightfully all the time. 
Finally, at a querulous bugling from their 
leader, they all arose high in the air and 
went off northward. I presume that in 
their migration they could not resist the 
opportunity of descending a moment for 
this bout with an old, hated foe. 

Few birds have better eyes than the 
bluebird. While the robin, meadow-lark, 
and blackbird must walk the sward and 
pry with the eye almost against the earth, 
the bluebird sits on a stake or twig, or 
flutters as a hovering hawk up in the air, 
till he locates his prey, then flies with sure 
aim upon it. In rearing the young he is a 
fine feeder, and though he feeds his wife 
also while she sits, I think he does not 
incubate. Sometimes if he finds the mother 
at the nest when he comes with a morsel 
for the young, he gives it to her as if to say, 
“Take this in; you understand this baby- 
business so much better than I.” And she 


runs in with it cheerily, admitting, as every 
woman does, his self-impeachment. 

After the young are out, the bluebird 
leaves our homes, and haunts the deeper 
woods and fields. 


Here the true song 
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gradually ceases except at the dawn of day, 
which reminds him irresistibly of the dawn 
of the season; and social chirps and calls 
take its place. Then later, as autumn 
chills alternate with the fitful warmth of 
the waning sun, he sits on dead limbs of 
trees and dried stalks of weeds, as if his 
hopes were in the sere and yellow state. 
Later still he may come again about our 
homes—revisiting the scenes of his early 
love, and allowing the children to bid adieu 
to the house where they were born. He is 
a pessimist now—almost a Schopenhauer in 
feathers—and if the father has eaten a sour 
grape, so the children’s teeth are set on 
edge after him. He has taught them no 
melody except that sad autumnal refrain 
that the northern summer is short and 
travel dangerous. He is not an agnostic. 
His experience is too great and he puts too 
much faith in things for that; but he is 
such a lover of fair days that his heart 
sinks at the thought of the long wintry 
future. With a “ter-weet’,” which seems 
a dirge to hope, he rises in the air and is 
gone, leaving his sadness almost as con- 
tagious as his cheer. 

In my region the crow-blackbirds are 
among the early comers, and straggling 
flocks of them stay around certain feed lots 
in very mild winters. There is much 
about all the blackbirds which we cannot 
indorse, but as we sit indoors during the 
gloomy weather, when April, in our middle 
West, weeps with winter more than she 
smiles with spring, perhaps no bird then 
cheers us more than the crow-blackbird (or 
purple grackle) with his glossy presence 
and honest struggle at a song. Music 
with him seems indeed an effort, but he 
thrusts it at you and at every bird about 
him on all occasions, and seems determined 
to have credit for an accomplishment which 
costs him so much. 

At first he may flock with his following 
fellows in some grove near his home or 
larder, and sing the pretty hours away— 
early and late—in concert; but his harmony 
seems merely accidental, as each bird 
strives to be heard above his rival. Some- 
times he associates with others of his kin, 
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as the “redwing” and the “rusty,” who 
join their voices in brassy jars and twangs 
of harps all out of tune, but his nervous- 
ness does not rise at discords, and his con- 
tent lies largely in hearing himself rather 
than his fellows. Later, as his folks break 
up in nesting groups (for he is social even 
in housekeeping in a neighborly way), he 
sits on the higher twigs of the trees, and 
swells himself with bronchial rales in what 
is meant as a serenade to the mate beneath, 
as she carries mud and grass-blades to make 
their home. At other times he may go off 
with a group of other males of his lazy ilk 
and form a stag party, and air his glossy 
plumage as he smooths it against the wind; 
and as the day ends, with his mate beside 
him, he walks the sward with lordly stride 
in swelling satisfaction, while she digs out 
a plain supper of hard-earned grubs. 

The crow-blackbird is near of kin to the 
redwing, who has more wives than the law 
allows, and he is of the same strain as the 
cowbird, who has no wife at all to whom he 
is constant. At times, therefore, when the 
spring fever is on, he shows the rakish tend- 
encies that are in his blood and the lazy 
inclinations of the socialist, mixed with a 
tinge of free love, before he is quite sure 
of himself; but later, as his sturdy mate 
looks meaningly into his purple face, he 
comes submissively within the pale of do- 
mestic duties. The yawning yellow-lined 
cavities, which tremble up from that al- 
tar of slime and grass-stems, appeal to his 
better birdhood ; and he begins to mark the 
furrowed field and the plunge of the garden- 
er’s spade. He ceases now his posing “ for 
deportment’s sake,” and his honest cluck, as 
he prods the grub and does his duty to 
his callow young, illustrates how marriage 
and family cares may steady many a rattling 
fellow. 

I like the blackbird because of his all- 
around cheerfulness. He is no prognosti- 
cator of the weather and does not worry 
about it. He turns his head to the wind, 


as Lowell notes, looking the storm daringly 
in the face, and takes whatever it may bring. 
His is the satisfaction of a full stomach, a 
good larder near, and an excellent house- 
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keeper at home. The other birds may subside 
with the storm and the setting ofthe sun, but 
the haunt which knows the blackbird to-day 
will know him till his summer’s work is done. 

Only the jay and robin stay with him 
“through thick and thin.” These two 
usually begin by giving him a _ decent 
thrashing, a compliment which, with the as- 
sistance of his mate, he returns later with 
usury, when they come about his nest. Af- 
ter this they all dwell together in the peace 
an honest battle brings, as if “ How I do 
like a fellow after I have fought him !” may 
apply to some birds as well as to Falstaffian 
men. 

I fear he too often imposes upon birds 
weaker than himself, especially during egg- 
ing and nesting time, but he is no match 
for the jay at this, and perhaps should not 
be severely criticized by Americans in view 
of the recent crisis. 

In the fall he departs as cheerily as he 
comes, making the summer sky alive with 
his morning going-out and his evening 
coming-in, and concerting as much about 
the fal] journey as about the spring arrival. 

The meadow-lark may come to us any 
day after the first of January, but is rarely 
here in force before March. Sometimes if 
the weather be severe, he is silent for a 
season after he comes, but any soft, warm- 
ish day will call forth his song. He is a 
bird which may sing out of season, as 
though he cast his melody upon the wind, 
as a spider spins his gossamer, in the hope 
that it may ride away and anchor some- 
where. I have never seen one singing di- 
rectly to his mate. But later in the year, 
his “ J see you there, Celia /”” showered down 
from a tree-top, must find a listening ear on 
the ground beneath, to which it is a ballad 
of jewels in the grass, the coins of the 
realm of nature—twenty-day drafts upon the 
bank of bird babyland. 

However importune the song may some- 
times be, in his nesting he is a bird which 
times himself well. While the bluebird 
may hover early over the martin-box, or the 
robin pull at the string in the tangle, the 
lark waits till the emerald clover-tufts are 
shot high above the sward. Among these 




















he walks flat-footed .and independent, feast- 
ing only upon the fat creeping thing which 
the earth may yield; but while the ground 
is good enough for sleeping, nesting, hiding, 
and other things, song now is so sacred in 
its possibilities that it must be dignified by 
a high perch—at least a hummock or a 
clod. 

At times he flutters up, as does the Eng- 
lish bird, from which he gets his misnomer 
—for he is no lark at all, but more nearly 
an oriole. Often when on the wing in or- 
dinary flight he breaks into a sort of screech- 
ing yet ecstatic giggle, as if he could not 
purse his mouth to whistle because he was 
so tickled at the good time he was having 
or going to have. Again he has a sort of 
sneeze in the grass to attract attention, or, 
if disturbed, he may give you, as he flits 
jerkily away, a round scolding in a sort of 
chattering brogue. 

Much of his exercise consists in cavorting 
around on arrow-like wing after some other 
fellow, whom he never overtakes, but fol- 
lows closely in every vagary of flight. It has 
seemed to me that all his warfare is merely 
chasing or being chased, but there are 
doubtless times when that stiletto-like beak 
does more than dig worms. He helps his 
wife incubate, and is in every sense a faith- 
ful spouse. While, according to the old 
story, the English lark may be in distress 
about the cutting of the barley above her 
nest, our sturnella has his brood safely 
abroad long before the farmer rivets new 
sections into his rusty mower’s sickle. The 
nest is usually beneath a tuft—thus over- 
arched—and is simply a depression in the 
loose grass lined with finer blades. His 
art is truly to conceal art, for this home-tuft 
is never more conspicuous than any other 
near it. 

In the late summer he leads his broods to 
the bare, well-grazed meadows, where they 
can catch the hoppers easily ; and later, after 
the autumn rains have quenched the sum- 
mer drought, he breaks again into song, as 
the earth greens again at the renewed season. 

It would seem that every one should know 
the house-wren, but I have been frequently 
asked what little bird it was that built in a 
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chink of the foundation or upon the porch 
plate or in the knot-hole of the woodshed 
“at our house.” Usually I find by describ- 
ing the tail and the song that it is the subject 
of the present sketch or more rarely his 
cousin the “ Bewick.” 

With me he is a rather late comer; but 
with his restless energy he soon makes up 
for all losttime. He appears as if he might 
be a little meteorite or fragment from an- 
other world whose orbit was smaller and 
whose period around the sun was a dozen 
times oftener than our own. In every 
movement and twitter he is the embodiment 
of industry infeathers. I never sawa wren 
seem tired while awake, but when he goes 
to sleep he goes at once. With a jerk 
his head is under his wing, and there is a 
suggestiveness of energy in the sudden still- 
ness and silence about him. At times, if 
you did not admire him so much, his curi- 
osity and familiarity would amount almost 
to impertinence. He peeps into your back 
door, inspects your cornice, looks down the 
cellar-way, and scrambles about the bird 
boxes which you have set up as though 
nothing you had on hand were good enough 
for him; and with the air of the most cyn- 
ical criticism he sings a gushing trill about 
it into your face. 

Song with him is no soliloquy. He be- 
lieves in an audience, and performs as 
though conscious not only of its presence but 
its appreciation. If he stands behind the 
flies a moment in silence it is in expecta- 
tion of a recall, and ere you have time to 
wish for more of him he is out again, bow- 
ing and flirting his train without the aid of 
his feet, repeating the same old ditty. His 
song is monotonous and has the merit only 
of energy and copiousness. 

After he comes he stays, and there is 
never a time when he is far away from the 
place which he selects as a home; and 
though a dash of rain may silence him fora 
little while, the presence of another claimant 
to his “ squatter’s rights” will at once call 
him forth in all his noisiness. He is 
cheerful under all adversity. I have known 
him when temporarily overcome by num- 
bers of English sparrows to strut the roof 
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of an out-house with drooping wings, and 
trill defiance up intotheir teeth. He seemed 
to be taunting them with the fact that they 
were uncultured foreigners who could not 
sing, though they were so strong and nu- 
merous, much as the recently naturalized 
Irishman shook his fist at the locomotive 
and said it could do more work than he, but 
it could not vote. While the house-wren 
has a scolding note which, like his song, is 
set on hair-trigger, it is surprising how 
much of his music he mixes in with war. 
As in all this, so in building his nest, he 
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is tireless. If he finally decided to build in 
a barrel he would fill it full, that his wife 
might burrow to the center and make her 
home. Dr. Coues notes a pair as attempt- 
ing to fill an out-house. All this is gone 
through with three times a year in my yard. 
After the last brood is out, sometimes not out 
till well into September, he, his wife, and 
all the children disappear entirely from the 
home, and within a few weeks all are noise- 
lessly gone from the region; at least he is 
heard no longer, for his song appears to 
cease with his labors. 


THE INTOLERABLE LIGHT. 


T may seem as if it were impossible to 
take Christ out of the New Testament 
without destroying it altogether. So 

entirely does the personality of Jesus per- 
vade the book that if he were withdrawn it 
would fall to pieces, like a tower from which 
the mortar had been all removed. 

But it is not of Jesus as an example of 
noble manhood, a teacher of moral truth, a 
worker of social reform, that I speak. It 
is of Jesus as the Christ, the divinely 
anointed redeemer of men, the bringer of 
salvation from sin. These two aspects of 
Jesus were, indeed, vitally united in fact. 
Yet it is possible to separate them in 
thought. It is conceivable that the New 
Testament might have reported Jesus to us 
as a prophet without making any revelation 
of him as the Savior. 

Such a conception has already been 
entertained among men. It has been pre- 
sented by some teachers, whose literary 
and historical sense is very imperfect, as 
an interpretation of what the New Testa- 
ment actually is. It has been put forward 
by others, whose scholarship is better, as a 
theory of what the New Testament ought 
to be, and probably would have been, if it 
had been written in an age free from 
superstition. 

That which is really valuable in the book, 
we are told, is its picture of a beautiful 
character, its rules for good conduct, its 


spirit of piety and virtue, the clear light 
which it throws upon God and human life 
and immortality. If it contained only the 
Sermon on the Mount, it would still be 
complete and sufficient. The substance of 
it all. could be put into an ethical creed. 
The essential Jesus is only the teacher and 
illustrator of a perfect morality. He is the 
central figure of Christianity not because 
he did more than man can do, but simply 
because he did what every man ought to 
do. All that goes beyond this in the New 
Testament—all that refers to him as the 
sacrifice for sin, the mediator between God 
and man, the only begotten Son who came 
forth from the bosom of the Father, was 
born and lived, was crucified and died, 
was buried and rose again, in order to 
redeem and reconcile the world to God—is 
partly imaginary, and partly superstitious, 
and wholly unnecessary. A New Testa- 
ment without Christ in this sense would be 
not only possible, but very desirable. 

The experiment may betried. The testi- 
mony of Jesus and the apostles in regard 
to his work as the Savior may be obliterated, 
as the Russian censor “blacks out” the 
passages of a book which he deems dan- 
gerous. The cross as the central scene of 
the great reconciliation between man and 
God may be hidden. Christ as the de- 
liverer from sin and death may be annulled 
in our thought. We shall then be able to 























estimate the meaning and value of the New 
Testament without him. 

There are two things in the book which 
must strike every fair-minded reader. In 
two points it is distinguished among all the 
books of the world. It gives a new and 
intensely searching view of the problem of 
moral evil. It is written from beginning 
to end in sight of death as the door which 
leads into eternity. 

On these two points the New Testament 
pours an unrivaled light. Does it give us 
any comfort or hope in regard to them, 
without Christ ? 

It was Jesus of Nazareth who illuminated 
the moral evil in the world most deeply and 
clearly. He showed its spring, its secret 
workings, and the power which lies behind 
it. Calmly, steadily, with a sublime in- 
difference to theory, with an inexorable 
sense of the facts of human life, he pressed 
his serene and faithful analysis of sin home 
to its center in the inner life of man. 

A falsehood on the lips means a lie in 
the heart. Violence in conduct means a 
cruel streak in character. Uncleanness in 
the life means impurity in the soul. ‘Those 
things which proceed out of the mouth 
come forth from the heart; and they defile 
the man.” 

Jesus does not say that everything in 
human nature is evil. He does not say 
that all men are entirely depraved. He 
recognizes the good things that a good 
man bringeth forth out of his good treasure. 
But he says also that all men, even the 
best, have need to be converted and be- 
come as little children; all men owe a vast 
debt which they are unable to pay; all men 
are unprofitable servants; all men have 
something to repent of in the presence of 
God. 

And this something which demands re- 
pentance is not outward and accidental; it 
is inward and personal. It is the angry 
passion; it is the impure imagination; it is 
the secret unbelief which blinds the soul. 
All the excuses with which men cover and 
hide their sin grow thin and transparent in 
the light of this searching analysis. Jesus 
reveals the underlying facts. The sins of 
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men are not the result of circumstances, 
the fruit of outward temptations, things 
which belong to the world and the age in 
which we live. They are things which 
belong to us and come from us. The 
fashions and forms of sin change with the 
centuries and differ in different lands. But 
the essence of it is always the same. It 
comes from within. The man in whose 
heart the root is hidden is responsible for 
the fruit. This is what Jesus says about 
the source of sin. 

No less clear and penetrating is his 
teaching in regard to its secret workings 
and its fatal results. He reveals the truth 
that goodness does not consist in obedience 
to the letter of the law, but in harmony 
with its spirit. A man may keep all the 
commandments, as the young ruler did, 
and yet because he is selfish he is outside 
of the kingdom of God. A man may ob- 
serve all the Mosaic precepts and perform 
all the ritual of religion, as the Pharisee 
did, and yet be a greater sinner than the 
Publican who stands afar off and beats 
upon his breast. Men are strangers to 
their own sins; they do not recognize them 
when they meet them in the street. They 
are blind leaders of the blind, whose feet 
stumble in the gulf. The angry impulse 
is the “blot on the ’scutcheon.” The real 
stain of blood is on the inside of the heart. 
The idle, irreverent word is blasphemy. 
There are no human lips that have not 
taken God’s name in vain. The scorn of 
brethren is the little spark that kindles un- 
quenchable flames. They in whose breast 
this spark smolders are “in danger of 
hell-fire.” But they do not know it. They 
carry their lighted candles through the 
powder-magazine with their eyes shut. 

The Sermon on the Mount contains the 
most thorough diagnosis of sin that has 
ever been made. It proceeds by contrast 
with the symptoms of spiritual health and 
soundness. The Beatitudes are not only 
blessings to be desired; they are also tests 
to be applied to the heart. It was not 
without significance that this discourse was | 
delivered from a lofty place. Its ideal of 
holiness rises as far above our actual life 
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as an Alpine peak of stainless snow above 
the confusion and squalor and misery of 
the frail villages that hide in the valleys. 
“Be ye perfect even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect.” That summit is 
inaccessible if there is no divine Christ to 
lead and lift us thither. 

But there is another element in the doc- 
trine of Jesus in regard to sin which we 
must not forget. He discloses a secret 
power behind it, which clothes it with 
strange terror and might. He teaches that 
there is a force, an influence, a spirit in the 
world, which is altogether evil, and which 
is continually desiring, seeking, and work- 
ing sin. It is the unclean spirit rejoicing 
in the defilement of the house which it 
inhabits. It is the father of lies ready to 
beget falsehood in every listening mind. 
It is the enemy of souls sowing tares in the 
field by night. It is Satan longing to get 
possession of the soul that he may sift it as 
wheat. 

Whether we take this teaching of Jesus 
literally or not, whether we believe that 
evil is embodied in demonic personality or 
not, one thing is unquestionable. Jesus 
regarded evil as a positive, organic, ever 
active, malignant power, a Prince of this 
world, whose domain lies all around us, 
whose influence touches us on every side, 
the friend of sin and the foe of the soul. 
There is a conflict going on in the world. 
It is not a mere game. It is an elemental 
warfare between right and wrong. We are 
cast into the midst of this conflict. An un- 
seén, mighty, skilful, relentless adversary is 
against us. And in every heart there is a 
traitor ready to betray the citadel into his 
hands. 

He teaches us that our conflict is not 
merely with ourselves. There is an enemy 
against us who is mightier than man. We 
need a defender, a deliverer, a divine friend 
to fight with us and for us. 

Where, then, shall we look for such a 
powerful friend? If Jesus was not the 
Christ who came to save us from our sins, 
then there is no captain of salvation, no 
conqueror of Satan, no liberator of captive 
souls. We must fight the battle alone 
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against unknown and heavy odds. The 
triumph of Jesus over evil was for himself 
only. It gives no assurance that we also 
shall overcome the world. On the con- 
trary, it makes our victory seem the more 
doubtful, when we remember his perfect 
courage and inflexible strength, in contrast 
with our waverings and the many defeats 
that we have already suffered. We have 
begun to lose the battle already. Who shall 
turn the tide for our discouraged forces? 

The sinlessness of Jesus comforts us 
little unless it has some remedial bearing 
upon our sins. If it is but an example of 
what every man ought to be, its very per- 
fection daunts and disheartens us. Some- 
thing less absolute and flawless would be 
better suited to our need. 

It is the ransoming faith that ‘Christ 
suffered for us” that gives his disciples 
courage to say that he also left us “an 
example that we should follow in his steps.” 
The idea of “The Imitation of Christ” is 
hopeful and inspiring only to the heart that 
has first felt the liberating touch of his 
pierced hand. Sinners do not venture to 
go after the sinless Jesus unless they hear 
him say “The Son of Man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins.” 

But in a Christless gospel this word has 
no place, no meaning. There was no such 
unique power committed to the hands of 
Jesus. All the consoling, reassuring, in- 
spiriting utterances of Jesus, which are 
connected with his sublime confidence in 
his divine mission and authority to seek 
and to save the lost—utterances which 
strangely enough are closely and insep- 
arably connected ‘with the prevision of his 
death, his laying down his life for the 
sheep, his lifting up upon the cross—all 
these words of saving hope must be 
“blacked out.” 

They lose their significance if the Re- 
deemer is lost. There was no ransom 
There was only 

The 
But it 
It was only to show 
There was no 
It was a defeat, in 


wrought upon the cross. 
the payment of the debt of nature. 
good Shepherd laid down his life. 

was not for the sheep. 
the cruelty of the robbers. 
victory on Calvary. 




















which the one sinless being on earth was 
crushed and killed 4y the sin of the world 
—but not for it. 

The significance of this teaching is very 
much intensified and deepened by the view 
which the New Testament gives of death as 
the gateway of another life. 

The heathen world in the first century 
was for the most part inclined to cover up 
the fact of death as much as possible, to 
hide it in flowers, to put it out of sight. 
But the Christians, perhaps because they 
were persecuted and afflicted and con- 
tinually in danger of death, perhaps be- 
cause they had a truer and a braver phi- 
losophy of life, followed another course. 
They faced death steadily, looked it in the 
eyes, prepared to meet it, and conquered 
all its terrors by their faith in Christ as the 
Savior. 

There is no other book in the world 
which can compare with the New Testa- 
ment in its serene, unflinching recognition 
of death’s inevitableness. There is no 
other book in the world which has so clear 
and courageous an insight into its eternal 
issues. From beginning to end it is per- 
vaded with the conviction that “It is ap- 
pointed unto all men once to die, and after 
death the judgment.” 

Now the burden of death is twofold. 
There is a burden of present sorrow and 
anguish, in the sufferings of the flesh which 
precede and accompany it, and in the pains 
of the spirit which are associated with the 
breaking of human ties and the bereave- 
ment of love. There is also a burden of 
fear and anxiety for the-future, a sense of 
apprehension in regard to the perils and 
mysteries of the unknown world. 

Both of these burdens, in the New Testa- 
ment, are lifted and bravely borne by trust 
in Christ. It is the sense of fellowship 
with him in their sufferings that sustains 
the Christians in the valley of the shadow 
of death. It is the confidence that he has 
risen from the dead and that he will plead 
for them at the judgment that enables them 
to face the future with composure. But if 


Christ is taken away, both burdens fall 
back with new and crushing weight upon 
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the heart. ‘If Christ be not risen, then is 
our preaching vain, and your faith is also 
vain.” “If in this life only we have hope in 
Christ, we are of all men most miserable.” 

What practical assurance, what tangible 
proof, is there of a divine sympathy in our 
sufferings, without the vision of the Son of 
God who has borne our griefs and carried 
our sorrows? The God of nature, the God 
who made the heavens bright and beautiful 
with stars, and ordained the immutable 
glories of the revolving year—what can he 
understand of the pains that rack our 
human hearts, what part has he in the 
broken and tragical drama of mortal life? 
A sublime spectator, 

He sees with equal eyes, as God of all, 
A hero perish or a sparrow fall. 

I think a man or woman with a breaking 
heart, pierced with a spear of pain, smitten 
with the anguish of inexorable separation, 
might go out into this splendid world in 
the spring, when the glory of earth’s face is 
renewed with joy and the time for the sing- 
ing of birds is come—such a lonely, deso- 
late, perishing man or woman might walk 
among the unconscious flowers, and look 
up to the silent-shining sky, and the un- 
friended heart would break again with the 
thought that there is after all no clear word 
of divine sympathy with it—no human life 
of God, no Christ who wept at the grave of 
Lazarus, and agonized in the garden, and 
died on the cross, in order that he might 
know, with us, the mortal sorrows of a 
world of sin and death. 

What comfort, what peace, is there in 
the New Testament view of death, unless 
we can see beyond in what St. Paul saw 
when he said, ““I know whom I have be- 
lieved, and am persuaded that he is able 
to keep that which I have committed unto 
him against that day.”—-‘O death, where 
is thy sting? O grave, where is thy vic- 
tory? The sting of death is sin; and the 
strength of sin is the law. But thanks be 
to God, which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” Annul that gospel 
of victory over death by One who has taken 
away the sting of sin, and what remains? 
A certain fearful looking-for of judgment; 
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a long vision of futurity with no reasonable 
hope of escape from evil and its conse- 
quences; a prospect of dying without get- 
ting rid of the disease which kills us. 

To take Christ out of the Bible is to 
make it worse than useless to a sinful 
world. It is to make it crushing, dis- 
heartening, terrifying—the saddest book 
that was ever written. The Old Testament 
casts upon us an unbroken shadow of 
gloomy fate. The New Testament pierces 
it with an intolerable light of conscious 
guilt and coming judgment. 
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But restore Christ to his place in the 
Bible, and it becomes the book of hope 
and joy. The unbroken shadow is changed 
into the adumbration of the coming Re- 
deemer: the shadow Christ whose angel 
moves before the struggling host of all who 
will follow God’s guidance through the 
wilderness of sin. The intolerable light is 
transformed into a blessed healing radiance : 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ, the Savior 
of the world.— Henry van Dyke, D.D., 
LL.D., in “ The Gospel for a World of Sin.” 


MICROBES IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


BY GERALD M’CARTHY, B. SC. 


UST beyond the world of unaided 
human vision lies the world of infin- 
itesimal organic life revealed to us 

by the microscope. Everybody has heard 
of the formidable little creatures variously 
called bacteria, microbes, and germs, which 
cause the epidemics that devastate nations 
and ruin great cities. 

Let us take a drop of water from the pipe 
or pitcher from which we slake our thirst 
and after using the utmost precautions to 
prevent accidental contamination from the 
germs floating in the air or adhering to our 
utensils, we will examine this drop hang- 
ing to a cover glass in a moist chamber on 
our microscope, using powers of 500 to 
1,000 diameters. The chances are we shall 
find in this drop of apparently pure and 
clean water a very large number of one- 
celled, elongated, vigorously mobile bodies, 
which swim about it with all the freedom 
and comical friskiness of minnows in a 
globular aquarium. These are bacteria. It 
requires a magnification of 1,000 diameters 
and a very good lens to enable us to make 
them out satisfactorily. By means of a 
delicate ruled scale on a glass slide we can 
measure these objects. We will find them to 
be from two to four twenty-five-thousandths 
of an inch long and about one third to one 
fourth as much in width. Microscopists use 
a special unit of measurement which they call 


a “micron,” which is equal to one twenty- 
five-thousandth of an inch. Hence such 
bacteria are said to be two to four microns 
in length. The micron is usually indicated 
by the Greek letter ». Practically all water 
except that recently boiled or distilled con- 
tains living bacteria. 

Bacteria are classified as plants under 
the name of Schizomycetes, or fission fungi. 
They are so-called because they propagate 
by simple division of the parent cell. This 
order of plants have no special organs ex- 
cept only the “ flagella,” or hair-like pro- 
jections by whose lashing movements they 
swim in liquids. Many species do not even 
possess flagella. Although we often see 
bacteria united in pairs and sometimes in 
quite long filaments we know that each cell 
is independent and sufficient unto itself. 
In other words, bacteria are all one-celled 
creatures and therefore belong to the great 
fundamental series of Protozoa, or one- 
celled organisms. 

The study of bacteria dates from the lat- 
ter years of the sixteenth century, Anthony 
van Leeuwenhoek, of Delft in Holland, be- 
ing the pioneer investigator. For nearly 
two hundred years after Leeuwenhoek 
scientists were content to wonder and ad- 
mire these beautiful but excessively minute 
creatures. Many supposed bacteria arose 
spontaneously out of the mineral elements 























of the liquids in which they. were observed. 
Materialistic philosophers pointed to them 
as examples of the spontaneous generation 
of life. But increased knowledge has taught 
us better and served to emphasize the old 
adage of the Greeks and Arabs, Ommne 
vivum ex vivo—Life is produced only by 
life. With the origin of life the modern 
science of bacteriology has nothing to do. 
Upon that insoluble problem it casts no 
light. It concerns itself only with the laws 
and results of the bacterial life it finds. 
Although for nearly two centuries the fol- 
lowers of Leeuwenhoek added no really 
useful knowledge, but rather a vast deal of 
worthless and mischievous speculation to the 
libraries of the schools, yet all the while the 
science was slowly emerging and taking 
definite form. Two German _§savants, 
Ehrenberg and Cohnn, were among the 
greatest who worked to purify and establish 
this science. But Louis Pasteur, a French- 
man, about 1860, was the first to apply bac- 
teriology to fulfil some human need. Pas- 
teur first studied and explained the process 
of fermenting grape and barley must in the 
process of making wine and beer. 

About this time the silk-producing in- 
dustry of Europe was on the point of becom- 
ing extinct because of a disease of the silk 
worm for which physicians could find no 
remedy. Pasteur proved the disease— 
pebrine—to be caused by bacteria and 
showed how the damage could be pre- 
vented. Pasteur’s last and greatest work 
was to explain the bacterial origin and pro- 
vide an efficient remedy for hydrophobia or 
canine madness. Next to Pasteur stands 
the German Dr. Robert Koch, well known 
for his researches into the bacterial origin 
of cholera, tuberculosis, and the Calcutta or 
bubonic plague. 

Bacteria exist everywhere in nature except 
where the temperature is above the boiling 
point of water. They are most abundant in 
the soil, next in natural waters, and least 
abundant in the air of mountain regions. 
Although many of our worst and most de- 
structive diseases are due to bacteria, yet if 
it were not for their universal dispersal and 
unceasing activity human and animal life 
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must speedily perish from the earth. It is 
bacteria which cause dead organic matter 
to putrefy, decompose, and fall back into its 
original mineral elements. Without them 
all dead bodies, whether of men, animals, 
or plants, would remain undecomposed as if 
embalmed, and the surface of the globe 
would soon be so encumbered with the dead 
that there would be no room for living 
bodies. Probably the prudent housekeeper 
who in seasons of plenty cans fruit against 
a season of scarcity is unaware that she is 
something of a bacteriologist. She heats the 
fruit to kill the adhering germs and then 
seals it while hot in air-tight cans. She in 
this way kills all the microbes or bacteria in 
or upon the material and by quickly sealing 
while still hot she prevents the access of 
any fresh germs from the air. When the 
work is properly done such sealed fruit, so 
long as it remains air-tight, ought to remain 
undecayed for any imaginable period. The 
sugar or “ preservative” sometimes added 
to canned goods merely masks poor and in- 
efficient work. Such additions are not 
necessary and when added to foodstuffs are 
generally very unwholesome. 

For practical purposes we may divide 
bacteria into two classes, called respectively 
saprophytes and parasites. Saprophytes are 
those which infest and break down dead 
organic matter. These are the harmless or 
useful species. Parasites are those species 
which attack living bodies. These are the 
species which scourge mankind by destruc- 
tive epidemics. How different the world 
would soon be if we could destroy and ut- 
terly extirpate all parasitic bacteria while 
saving the useful saprophytes. Science in- 
deed points to a time when only saprophytic 
bacteria existed. In other words, all para- 
sitic species are descended from more or 
less remote saprophytic ancestors. We 
know this to be the case, because while all 
true saprophytic bacteria utterly refuse to 
grow upon living bodies when artificially 
planted there, nearly all parasitic species 
can be induced to thrive upon artificial cul- 
ture media. This shows that they have 
not yet lost their former capacity for sapro- 
phytic existence. 
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Although the existence of parasitic bac- 
teria probably antedates the appearance on 
the earth of vertebrate animals, yet there 
is much reason for believing that the trans- 
formation of useful saprophytic species into 
noxious parasitic bacteria never proceeded 
faster than at the present time. So fast in- 
deed are new parasites being produced or 
**educated” by the peculiar environments 
of modern life, that were not science con- 
stantly elaborating counter checks our 
boasted civilization would soon come to the 
end of its tether. Bacteria are very small 
creatures but so terrific is their power for 
evil that uncontrolled they would outdo the 
winds escaped from Eolus’ cave. The con- 
trolling power here is knowledge, which, 

throned on high, the scepter sways, 
Controls their moods, their wrath allays. 
Break but that scepter, sea and land 
And heaven’s ethereal deep 
Before them they would whirl like sand 
And through the void air sweep. 


The study of bacteria offers peculiar diffi- 
culties. These organisms cannot like other 
plants be dissected, and their members 
studied and compared, for they have no 
members. Their external form serves 
roughly to differentiate them into a number 
of genera, of which two only are of much 
practical importance. These are bacillus, 
including all rod-shaped forms, and coccus, 
including those of a globular or oval form. 
For specific characters the bacteriologist 
must depend on the “biology” of the 
species. “Biology” as here used means 
the behavior of the species when grown 
upon various artificial food substances, of 
which the more important are beef tea, plain 
and solidified into a thin jelly by means of 
gelatine or agar, milk, blood serum, and 
potato. If, for example, we have a sample 
of water to examine bacteriologically, we 
would proceed as follows: 

If the water looks foul we will take one 
to five drops in a sterilized pipette or med- 
icine dropper. We have in a glass test- 
tube about ten cubic centimeters of melted 
beef-jelly at a temperature of about 45° 
Centigrade. To this we add the drops of 


water, shake for a moment, and then pour 
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into a small covered glass dish called a 
Petri dish. In this the jelly soon hardens 
again and the bacteria are unable to swim 
about in it. Each individual germ remains 
where it happened to be at the moment of 
solidification. Beef tea is an excellent food 
for nearly all species of bacteria. Although 
our germs cannot move about in the jelly 
they can absorb food and increase by build- 
ing a partition across the middle of each 
cell, thus forming a new individual. Each 
of these cells in turn divides in the same 
way, pushing each other out in all directions 
from the original cell. We soon have a 
more or less circular agglomeration or 
“colony” of bacteria, all descended from 
one cell. So rapid is the increase that a 
single cell may in twenty-four hours increase 
to overa thousand million. Indeed a single 
cell not more than three twenty-five-thou- 
sandths of an inch long may under the 
theoretically most favorable circumstances 
produce in six days descendants enough to 
fill the ocean solid. When surroundings 
are unfavorable most bacilli form resting 
spores, analogous to seeds of higher plants. 
A colony as above described is called a 
pure culture of a species. To further study 
the species we use a flamed needle to take 
up very minute quantities of the colony and 
transfer to various other culture media— 
milk, blood serum, potato, etc. From its 
behavior on these we decide as to its specific 
identity. Finally, if we think we are deal- 
ing with a disease-producing species we 
must determine this point by actually inocu- 
lating some living body which is known to 
be liable to contract the disease in question. 

We cannot practice upon human bodies 
in this way so we use for inoculation 
various lower animals. The most common 
martyrs to bacteriological experiments are 
rats, mice, guinea pigs, and pigeons. Cats, 
dogs, and other animals are occasionally 
used. This may be bad for the animals ex- 
perimented on, but the method has con- 
ferred enormous benefits upon mankind and 
saved millions of human lives. 

Bacteria exist everywhere except where 
the temperature is above that of boiling 
water. But they are most abundant in rich, 

















fertile soil, in stagnant or polluted water, 


and in the air of large cities. The more 
dangerous disease-producing species, such 
as those which cause cholera, typhoid fever, 
yellow fever, malaria, meningitis, etc., are 
chiefly spread by polluted water. Those 
species which cause scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, tuberculosis, erysipelas, puerperal 
fever, acute abscess, etc., are borne on the 
air and in infected food material. Anthrax, 
fowl cholera, swine plague, and other ani- 
mal diseases are commonly disseminated by 
infected soil and buildings, but sometimes 
also by polluted water. 

The extreme importance to health of a 
supply of pure water is appreciated by very 
few householders. Next to pure water 
pure milk is the great desideratum. Milk is 
a nearly universal food medium for bacteria, 
yet actual tests have shown that nearly 
twenty per cent of the dairy cows of the 
United States aretuberculous. Bacteriology 
shows, too, that the average grade of milk 
distributed to consumers in large cities often 
contains as high as eighty million bacteria in 
a cubic inch. An average sample of sewer 
water contains about sixteen million bac- 
teria per cubic inch. The sfecies found in 
the milk and the sewer water are generally 
much the same. 

Milk may always be freed from living 
bacteria by boiling it before using. A tem- 
perature of 170° Fahrenheit for ten min- 
utes is fatal to nearly ali disease-producing 
bacteria. A temperature of 158° Fahren- 
heit for one half hour is equally effective. 
Milk consumed in large cities where its 
source is not known to be trustworthy should 
always be heated to 158° Fahrenheit for 
one half hour before it is used, more es- 
pecially where it is fed to children. Milk 
does not boil or change its taste at 158° 
Fahrenheit. Where a child is to be fed 
during a day from the morning’s delivery 
of milk, a good plan is to use as many bot- 
tles as there are feeds to be given, each 
containing one meal which is all to be used 
as soon as the bottle is opened. Prepare all 
in the morning by plunging into a kettle of 
cold water and gradually heating to 158° 
Fahrenheit. Hold at this temperature for 
D—June 
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one half hour, then transfer to ice-box, and 
keep cool till wanted. Never open the bottle 
until it is to be used. Do not save or add 
tothe next bottle any left over from the pre- 
vious feed. This simple precaution will 
save many a doctor bill and child’s life. 

There are on the market numerous water 
filters for household use. Some of these 
are efficient when properly cared for; oth- 
ers are frauds. All are liable to become 
breeding-places for the germs they are sup- 
posed to destroy. The fact is there is 
no known filtering material which will 
act continuously. The pores soon clog. 
Any one can easily make an efficient filter at 
a very small cost. Takea glazed earthen jar. 
Secure a supply of coarse or medium grade 
gravel and some sharp sand. Wash the 
gravel and sand and bake in a hot oven for 
several hours. Now fill the jar, placing the 
coarse gravel at the bottom and the sand on 
top. Renew the upper two or three inches 
of sand once a week. There should be five 
or six inches of sand. Admit water at top 
through a rose nozzle and remove equally 
as fast from the bottom through a wooden, 
not brass, faucet or glass siphon. The 
filtered water may be stored in another 
closely covered jar until wanted. 

Many people think that ice must be free 
from bacteria. This is true only of artificial 
ice, which is made from condensed steam. 
Natural ice may be swarming with bacteria. 
Though a temperature of +212° Fahrenheit 
is fatal to all known bacteria a temperature 
of —212° Fahrenheit is fatal to very few 
species. 

The use of disinfectants and antiseptics 
is more or less common in households. Dis- 
infectants kill bacteria; antiseptics prevent 
bacterial growth. The best disinfectants or 
germicides are (1) steam under pressure ; 
(2) plain steam or boiling water; (3) direct 
sunlight ; (4) corrosive chemicals. Steam 
under pressure of one atmosphere fifteen 
pounds per square inch will kill any known 
germ or spore in fifteen minutes. Boiling 
water or plain steam will kill any germ 
in less than half an hour, but the spores are 
more resistant. To insure killing the 
spores repeat boiling two or three times at 
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intervals of twenty-four hours. Steam or hot 
water are the only reliable germicides for 
infected woolen garments, mattresses, etc. 
Direct sunlight is slow but sure death to 
every species of bacteria. The best chem- 
ical germicides are corrosive sublimate in 
water 1:1000; carbolic acid, five per cent 
solution ; copper sulphate, ten per cent so- 
lution; and formic aldehyde gas, or four 
per cent water solution. Formic aldehyde 
is a cheap and very efficient germicide and is 
rapidly coming into extensive use. It is 
sold in the drug-stores under the proprie- 
tary name of formalin in the shape of a forty 
per cent aqueous solution, and as crys- 
tallized “ pastils.” The pastils are vapor- 
ized over an alcohol lamp, and the gas pro- 
duced held in a closed room or box for ten 
to twenty-four hours. Any known germ un- 
less protected by thick cloth is destroyed 
by such gas in twenty-four hours or less. 
The best antiseptics are as follows: 
(1) temperature below 35° Fahrenheit ; 
(2) salicylic acid, ten grains to quart; 
(3) borax, sixty-four grains to quart; (4) 
soda-carbonate or bicarbonate, forty-eight 
grains to quart. These chemicals are not 
harmless when mixed with food materials 
and they should not be used for such a pur- 
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pose. A saturated solution of refined sugar 
or salt is also an antiseptic of some value. 

People who suffer from decaying teeth 
may be surprised to learn that bacteria 
are at the bottom of the mischief. In 
fact it was in the tartar from human teeth 
and matter extracted from a hollow tooth 
that Leeuwenhoek first discovered bacteria. 
If any one will take a flamed needle and 
with it scrape from his teeth a little “‘ tartar,” 
rub this up in a little boiled and cooled 
water, and examine a drop with a good 
compound microscope magnifying not less 
than five hundred diameters he will learn 
something to his advantage and probably 
insure the immediate purchase of a new 
tooth-brush! There are numerous dental 
powders on the market under various fancy 
names but borax or salicylic acid is the 
basis of most of them. There is no better 
or safer tooth-wash than the solutions of 
borax and salicylic acid given above. These 
are perfectly safe when. the mouth is well 
washed after using them. 

To conclude, for protecting the household 
from the work of bacteria we cannot be too 
fastidious about personal cleanness, nor too 
free in the use of light and heat to destroy 
and cold to repress bacterial life. 


THE ENGLISH AT HOME. 


BY MARY 


PEOPLE can scarcely be judged with 

any fairness except within their own 

homes and in their own country. 
Travel seems to bring out flaws in charac- 
ter, as the dust will reveal a spot in a 
garment which, had it been worn exclu- 
sively within-doors, might never have come 
to light. The English tourist, as we fre- 
quently see him, superciliously eying Ni- 
agara through his monocle, or finding fault 
with the hotel accommodations in the Yel- 
lowstone, is rarely ever an agreeable person. 
He exhibits an inclination to have the best 
of everything for his money which is as un- 
lovely as it is determined, but which is the 
very spirit, no doubt, that has brought all 
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sorts of public service in England and 
throughout the remotest British colonies to 
such perfection. At home, this querulous 
John Bull in his knickerbockers, slouch cap, 
and huge shoes, as we most often see him, 
is quite another being; if one has the good 
fortune to be admitted to the privacy of his 
home one will discover in him an ideal host 
dispensing an almost ideal hospitality. 
Reverence for law is a predominating 
trait in the English character; not rever- 
ence for such law as may personally affect 
the individual, to his advantage or disad- 
vantage, but for the administration of jus- 
tice in the abstract ; and while the govern- 
ment has its grave faults, it must be ac- 














knowledged that such a spirit is decided 
and permanent evidence of an advanced 
civilization. 

This regard for authority begins with the 
discipline of children from the cradle. In 
no other country among the better classes, 
even the lower middle class of moderate 
means, is childhood so regarded. The 
English have a love for children scarcely 
exceeded by that of any other nation, and 
they have a most intelligent comprehension 
of the rights of childhood to protection 
and healthful training. This is why the 
precocious infant, so common and so ob- 
noxious in the United States, is rarely ever 
seen in England. If the parents are people 
of reasonable wealth the child is kept in the 
nursery during infancy, and is later com- 
mitted to the charge of a competent tutor 
or governess. But even among people of 
wealth and rank the training of children is 
supervised by the parents, especially by the 
mother, who is perfectly informed not only 
of her children’s physical and mental well- 
being, bet of the character of those to whose 
charge they have been committed. There 
are the most careful regulations as to diet 
and exercise; the nursery table is abun- 
dantly supplied with good, plain, nourishing 
food, and until boys are sent away to the 
public schools and girls are well in their 
teens they are confined to a regimen of 
bread and butter, eggs, mutton, stewed fruit, 
and plain puddings. The daily cold tub, the 
daily walk and out-of-door exercise, croquet, 
cycling, or tennis, account for their fine 
complexion and rosy cheeks—attractions 
which are rare in a country where child- 
hood knows no restraint, where confection- 
ery is consumed without stint, the tempera- 
ture of the house is kept at 80° Fahrenheit, 
and exercise is looked upon as a species of 
discipline. When English children are 
brought into the drawing-room one is im- 
pressed with their charming modesty ; they 
will speak intelligently and politely if first 
addressed, but they wait recognition from 
their elders. 

In the education of even the children of the 
poor—the chief patrons of the board schools 
—thoroughness rather than diffuseness and 
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showy accomplishment is aimed at. They 
are grounded in arithmetic, reading, spelling, 
writing, geography, and grammar, and their 
future advancement depends largely upon 
their own inclination. One is struck with the 
fact that even servants as a rule write a good, 
legible hand, spell and capitalize correctly, 
while they speak remarkably good English. 
This is hardly accomplished in our own pub- 
lic schools, where in addition to the common 
branches—fast becoming most uncommon 
branches— everything else is taught, from 
the natural science—its rudiments imparted 
to nurslings of seven—to modeling in clay 
and carving in wood. I do not wish to be 
construed as condemning instruction in what 
are mere accomplishments, but as criticizing 
a system which fails to provide a sound 
basis for subsequent training; and which, 
in attempting too much, fails in doing 
thoroughly that which lies easily within its 
scope. 

The thoroughness begun in elementary 
instruction is carried out through all the 
higher educational institutions. In the pub- 
lic schools, by which in England are meant 
‘‘foundations,’’ endowed schools like Har- 
row, Eton, Westminster, and Rugby, and 
in the universities there is no _ possible 
means of evading examinations, and of 
getting other marks than those to which 
a student’s actual acquirements entitle him. 
It is this which gives an English degree of 
any sort such value. The degree stands for 
precisely what it represents; for such and 
such attainments in the classics, in science, 
or mathematics and for neither more nor 
less. There is one notable exception—the 
award of mathematical honors in the Cam- 
bridge tripos of 1893, which was withheld 
from the successful candidate, Miss Fawcett, 
because she was a woman, and given the 
candidate, a man, who was only second on the 
list. Itis fair to say that this is an injustice 
against which almost the whole English 
press is arraigned, and the more liberal- 
minded people, and it is doomed to be 
rooted out within the next decade. 

Another fine characteristic, early im- 
planted in the minds of children, is respect 
for their elders, of children for their parents, 
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and of pupils for their teachers. Later in 
life this manifests itself in other directions : 
in the respect of the soldier or seaman for 
his superior officer, of civil servants, not 
only for those from whom they must take 
their orders, but above all for the general 
public. The days of the Circumlocution 
Office, with the muddling, insolence, and 
indifference of those in authority, have gone 
to return no more, and it is a rare thing that 
a request in any department of the English 
government does not receive immediate at- 
tention and this from the highest to the 
lowest. 

There is nowhere in the kingdom that 
strange, unreasonable dread of the word 
“ servant” which our democracy so fears. 
Every man filling any position of public 
trust regards and calls himself “ the servant 
of the queen”; and the queen, greatly as 
her subjects revere her as a woman, in the 
capacity of wife and mother, is primarily the 
typical embodiment of the state, and honored 
accordingly. There is marked conscious- 
ness in the attention paid what we some- 
times consider rather unimportant matters ; 
letters of inquiry which are in any degree 
important are answered by return post, and 
the prompt recognition of notes of intro- 
duction is always a matter of some won- 
der to Americans visiting England for the 
first time. 

With all their regard for ceremony on 
proper occasions the English, especially 
those of great intellectual attainments and 
of high social position, are generally re- 
markably simple and unaffected. They are 
probably naturally more diffident, and in 
some respects more reserved than Ameri- 
cans, but there seems to be in the race an 
almost universal freedom from affectation. 
Their grammar, even among the educated, 
is not so severely academic as the ordinary 
speech of the corresponding class in the 
United States, and neither man nor woman 
will use a polysyllable where a word of one 
syllable will serve. Once received into the 


confidence of the family, they speak of 
private affairs before visitors with a frank- 
ness that has no counterpart on this side of 
the Atlantic, and it is a frankness peculiarly 
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expansive if it describes the shortcomings 
of relatives which we would scrupulously 
conceal. A cousin of a distinguished trav- 
eler, for example, once said in discussing his 
relative’s published narratives : ““O, X— has 
always been a great liar from her cradle ; you 
must take everything she says with a grain of 
salt." Had a good-natured American ac- 
knowledged such an infirmity at all, he 
would have hinted, in much milder terms, 
that his relative exaggerated, and would 
have excused the fault on the ground of a 
too impressionable and enthusiastic nature! 

In the family the father is preeminently 
the head of the household. His wishes are 
paramount ; his word is law; his arm-chair, 
in the warmest corner, is sacred. He is 
consulted about everything and his author- 
ity is exercised even over matters in which 
an American would hardly have the temerity’ 
to meddle. Holidays are planned, journeys 
are arranged, domestic expenditures are 
limited all by this same family autocrat, and 
from his decisions there is no appeal. It 
is vastly to his credit, therefore, that he is 
in the main measurably just and kind, pro- 
viding for his wife and children in accord- 
ance with his personal estimate of their 
needs; they, themselves, have not much 
voice in the decision. If, however, the 
family must retrench it is usually the little 
luxuries and comforts of the wife and chil- 
dren that are first abridged; the brougham 
will be given up instead of “the master’s” 
cob; the wife’s jewels and laces will be sacri- 
ficed before the incomparable London 
clothes of the husband “ suffer a change” 
for the worse; the wife and children will 
spend August in cheap lodgings in the 
country, or at some unfashionable seaside 
resort, that the husband and father may not 
be deprived of his customary holiday in 
Switzerland; and they will dine for a week 
on leg of mutton served hot on Sunday and 
dished up in six different disguises the re- 
mainder of the week while the head of the 
family regales himself in town on partridge 
and oysters, and their accompaniment in 
season. 

The reverse is frequently true of the Amer- 
ican, who denies himself that he may pro- 














vide luxuries for those whose comfort and 
happiness are the chief considerations of 
the life devoted to their service. It may be 
that this is the secret of the warmer and 
closer relations between the American father 
and his children—particularly his daughters 
—than exists between father and child in 
England, and this is true even when one 
takes into consideration the lack of outward, 
formal respect in which the English so far 
surpasses the American child. It is certain 
that feuds between father and son, even be- 
tween father and daughter, especially when 
she marries without his approval, are much 
more common in England than in the United 
States, and the irascible parent still cuts off 
with a shilling the undutiful child who dis- 
regards his wish or whim, just as he did 
in the novels and plays of the last century. 

The dinner-table lamp is the sun of the 
English social system, and around this all 
other systems revolvein turn. It is morning 
until one has dined, and the citadel of the 
Englishman’s castle has never been scaled 
until one sits in its refulgent light, admitted 
to that fellowship which a mere five-o’clock 
tea or a luncheon does not imply. Both 
men and women appear in plain attire, in 
frock coats and long-sleeved gowns, until din- 
ner, and there is then a blossoming forth 
of decorations, of jewels, of gorgeous colors 
and costly fabrics that are like the garments 
of priests and vestals donned for the supreme 
sacrifice. But like most of their social laws, 
the solemnity of dinner is founded on ap- 
preciable reason; men who are engaged in 
business are then free; women who have 
the affairs of the house to consider have 
finished their duties for the day; it is the 
time of leisure, when host and guest may 
not only eat and drink with deliberation, 
but may talk without interruption and at 
length. 

In this connection it may be worth while 
to explain that there is in the United States 
an impression—a most erroneous one—that 
the English are not talkers, and this in the 
face of tradition of Sidney Smith, Coleridge, 
Macaulay, and Carlyle, who, if not English, 
lived and died in London. The real truth 
is that they are enormous talkers, and one 
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who is disposed to think that the art of 
conversation is dead should seat himself at 
a London dinner-table at any good house in 
the West End to which interesting people 
are bidden; he will hear such a rushing 
stream of enchanting talk as he could 
scarcely imagine. For London is the capi- 
tal and center of the Anglo-Saxon world, 
and endless processions of writers, art- 
ists, travelers, and savants file through its 
thoroughfares, congregate in its drawing- 
rooms, and gather about its dinner-tables. 
One hears the affairs of the whole globe, all 
that is doing in every department of its gov- 
ernments and industries, discussed by those 
who are direct participants in their shaping 
and management The most interesting ex- 
periences are related without brag and fre- 
quently only upon great urging; and there 
the best stories are told, humorous in the 
highest sense but lacking the spice of 
wickedness and irreverence with which we 
seem to season so many of our jokes. 

The straightforwardness of the English 
character is nowhere more apparent than in 
the planning of all social matters ; nothing is 
left to one’s individual judgment ; everything 
is plain and explicit, so that a wayfaring 
man, though a fool, need not err therein. For 
example, so invariably is fine raiment dedi- 
cated to the dinner-hour that one knows 
that plain clothing is de rigeur for all earlier 
functions; the garments may be of rich 
material but in their general effect they must 
not so much as hint at an hour later than 6 
p.m. A cloth street gown, or a gown of 
plain dark silk, the frock coat, dark trousers, 
the silk hat—these suffice for all ordinary 
occasions. Where one may be in doubt, as 
at the opening of Parliament and its attend- 
ant tea in the terrace, the card of invitation 
bears in one corner the helpful legend: 
“Morning Dress”; and the same is true 
on other somewhat unusual occasions. 

The “ At Home” has little resemblance 
to a fashionable afternoon reception in New 
York or Indianapolis. There is no sem- 
blance to evening dress in the toilet of the 
hostess, no drawn blinds, excessive floral dec- 
oration, and orchestra concealed in a jungle 
of palms. The visitor in ordinary visiting 
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costume arrives on foot or in a carriage, as 
the state of his income may ordain; the 
name is announced at the drawing-room 
door by the servant ; the hostess, also plainly 
attired in a simple house-gown, without 
gloves, advances to greet the guest. There 
is no line of friends “ assisting,” and, since 
introductions are dispensed with, and the 
fact that one is received as a guest is a suf- 
ficient guarantee of respectability, the talk 
is general; there is very little of that feeling 
about and wondering as to the identity of 
the company, and this induces a peculiar 
sociality in a London drawing-room that is 
hardly to be found elsewhere. The menu 
provided on such occasions is rather more 
substantial than the conventional Ameri- 
can wafer and thimble-full of coffee and 
cocoa; there are tea, cocoa—coffee is sel- 
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dom served, except iced in warm weather— 
with a great variety of bread and butter, 
sandwiches, cakes, and strawberries when 
they are in season; some friend or member 
of the family presides at the tea-urn and di- 
rects the servants, who attend to passing 
the viands and filling the cups. 

It is all so easily done, with such comfort 
to both the hostess and visitor, that one 
comprehends why hospitality in England is 
so universal and so generous. There is no 
attempt at display, no extravagant expendi- 
ture, and the hostess, heartily glad to wel- 
come her friends, is neither fatigued nor 
harassed. Customs change slowly, and one 
is constantly impressed with the fact that 
the England of to-day, with a few slight 
deviations from the old order of things, is 
still the England of half a century ago. 


(End of Required Reading for June.) 


BEETHOVEN. 


BY F. L. WARD. 


(BEAT soul that lured the seraph choir 


To play full loud, 


And listening, caught the angelic strain 
And played it new for mortal man; 
Thy theme is clear as trumpet note 


Of herald angel ; 


And thy grand chords the atmosphere 


That makes more clear 


The master tone. 


Who can hear thy music 


And not long for God? 


Who can hear thy chord’s perfected harmony 


And not strive 


To harmonize all nature? 
Nor lose the master theme, 


God in all. 


And finding God in perfect nature 
So keep ourselves attuned, 

That not one note be wanting 
When the Creator asks 
Full, perfect music 
From the creatures of his hands. 











THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEWSPAPER MAKING. 


BY EDWARD ARDEN. 


HE close relationship existing di- 
rectly between the newspaper and the 
fundamental side of our economic 

life is in no way better evidenced than by the 
fact that the newspaper has been twice 
revolutionized by agencies external to it, 
first by the railroad and second by the tele- 
graph. 

To say that the enormous circulation of 
the newspaper press to-day is due to the pre- 
vailing quick means of transportation would 
be far from the truth, and lacking in appre- 
ciation of other quite as important agencies 
which have contributed to the growth of 
newspapers. But it is a fact that without 
the railroad facilities now at their command 
the growth of newspaper circulations would 
have been retarded to an incalculable degree 
and their present size remained quite with- 
out the range of possibility. The influence 
of the railroad upon the newspaper is best 
evidenced by the facts of their growth. 

It is during the first years of railroad 
building that we can trace with marked defi- 
niteness the revolutionary effects of the ap- 
plication of steam to transportation. The 
200 newspapers of all kinds published in 
the country in 1800 had by 1830 increased 
to 1,000. Then there was no means at 
hand for the distribution of the newspaper 
product except the most primitive. There 
were no railroads. The decade ending in 
1840 witnessed the beginning of railroad 
construction and the twenty-three miles of 
track of 1830 had by 1840 increased to 
nearly 4,000. Here the newspaper growth 
is fairly perceptible, the number increasing 
from 1,000 to 1,631. By 1850 the railroad 
mileage had reached nearly 10,000 miles, 
and the number of newspapers 2,800. Then 
began more rapid extension, which divides 
itself in the main into the periods ending 
in 1870, 1880, and 1890. The first period, 
during which the Civil War caused inter- 
ruption and practical suspension, saw the 


mileage increase from ten to fifty thousand, 
the second to nearly ninety thousand, and 
the third to a little more than one hundred 
and sixty thousand. During the same 
periods the newspapers increased in num- 
ber from 2,800 in 1850 to 5,871 in 1870, 
11,314 in 1880, and 16,948 in 1890. 

The last period of wholesale railroad con- 
struction practically ended in 1890 or 
shortly before, and the cessation of labor 
on an extended scale, in this field, appears 
to have reduced the growth in the number 
if not in the circulation of newspapers, 
which up to this point had increased in a 
constant ratio. 

The revolution created by the railroads 
chiefly during the ten years ending in 1840 
became in due course an evolution, to every 
stage of which the newspaper was not slow 
to accommodate itself. The era of large 
railroad extension calling for the periodical 
investment of immense capital may fairly be 
considered to have passed, but the probable 
future decrease in railroad construction, 
notwithstanding its appreciable influence 
upon newspaper growth, is not to be at- 
tended by a proportionate cessation of 
enterprise in the latter field. 

The railroads, penetrating the remotest 
parts of the country, have brought the dis- 
tant points within our domain in close con- 
tact with each other. The country has been 
spanned and respanned until it is covered 
with a vast network of railroads. In con- 
sequence the settlement of the outlying 
portions of the country has taken place with 
astounding rapidity, and while the days of 
the pioneer are practically over, and popu- 
lation has been grouped in centers to an 
unprecedented degree, the expansion of 
communities and the further growth and 
centralization of population are likely to be 
such as will cause in the future an increase 
in the circulation of newspapers more par- 
ticularly than their number. 
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The advent of the railroads cleared the 
way for the prompt distribution of the daily 
product of the press. Without the facilities 
for distribution which the application of 
steam to transportation provided, large circu- 
lations would have been impossible, for the 
daily newspaper would have become very 
much of a back number long before it 
reached subscribers living at any distance 
from the place of publication. 

After the railroads came the telegraph in 
1844, producing a second and, it may be as- 
serted, quite as far-reaching a revolution as 
its predecessor. As the railroads affected 
the distribution of newspapers, so the tele- 
graph and then the cable in much the same 
measure influenced the collection of news. 
The first telegraph line to be used with suc- 
cess for the convenience of news was that 
from Washington to Wilmington, Del. It 
is to be observed that this line reached 
from the center of the government in the 
direction of New York, the one city which 
early distanced all other centers and which 
has maintained its lead over all competitors, 
practically fixing the standard for the sort 
and quality of the news. From the initial 
period also the newspapers of New York 
superseded those of all other towns in point 
of circulation. Formerly it took two days 
for news to be conveyed from the national 
capital to New York by ponyexpress. Fast 
post-horses were used and by a system of 
relays the distance was covered in that 
time. The first newspaper telegraph line 
extending as far as Wilmington reduced the 
time to twenty-four hours. Then came the 
rapid extension of the telegraph and the 
further growth of newspaper circulations. 

As the telegraph developed it revolution- 
ized the newspaper. But it speedily became 
apparent that the average newspaper could 
not afford the enormous expense of news 
obtained by wire. Tolls were high and 
moreover for many years the facilities were 
not adequate to the demand. It was found 


that no single newspaper could profitably 
bear the expense of obtaining any consider- 
able amount of news by telegraph. Then 
occurred a development based on the prin- 
ciple of cooperation and concentration, the 
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formation of an association composed of 
seven New York dailies, for the collection of 
the news, to be used in common by the mem- 
bers of the organization. This association 
was styled the Associated Press, and al- 
though changed as to its membership, it 
represents to-day, as does its lesser rivals, 
one of the most important factors in modern 
journalism. Maintained as a_ separate 
organization, with correspondents stationed 
at all important centers, the news was 
gathered and sent by telegraph to the head- 
quarters first in New York and then from 
this common source to the various papers 
entitled to the service. By this means the 
news was telegraphed once to many papers, 
as in New York, where the seven original 
members of the association received the 
same matter and in turn the expense was 
borne in common. The organization was 
gradually expanded, and it became possible 
for newspapers in other cities to receive the 
service of the Associated Press. 

In time the larger papers were able to 
supplement the reports of the press asso- 
ciations by having special correspondents 
at desired and important points who regu- 
larly send special dispatches for the exclu- 
sive use of their papers. This system has 
grown to such an extent that some papers 
pay $100,000 annually in telegraph tolls for 
their special correspondence, many to-day 
having special wires connecting one or more 
centers of news with their offices of publi- 
cation. For instance, between Washington 
and New York, most if not all the influential 
dailies have one or more correspondents 
at the national capital, while staff corre- 
spondents are stationed by many journals 
in London and other foreign cities, who rep- 
resent them exclusively. In all but the 
larger cities, however, the press associa- 
tions have continued to furnish the main 
supply of news by telegraph. But few 
papers relatively are able to afford special 
telegraphic correspondence, and thus the 
great news-gathering concerns furnish by 
far the largest part of the news which is 
sent over the wires to-day. They have their 
correspondents in nearly every town and 
city of appreciable size in the country and 

















every foreign news center. They are the 
news clearing-houses of the world, without 
which the telegraph would be to the host of 
smaller newspapers an expensive luxury to 
be indulged but seldom. 

During the few years after the Atlantic 
Cable was laid it was used sparingly by the 
newspapers because of the high tariff of 
rates. The first decided movement on the 
part of American newspapers to utilize the 
new device was during the Franco-Prussian 
War in 1870-71. It was the Mew York 
Tribune which created a new departure in 
journalism at this period by printing. many 
columns of news cabled by special war cor- 
respondents, at an enormous cost. Such 
enterprise was astounding at the time and 
is in marked contrast to the European news 
which had up to a few years before been 
printed in that paper and others consisting 
of edited extracts from European papers, 
received by steamer and bearing the cap- 
tion “‘ Four Days Later from Europe.” 

The telephone also, which has come into 
general use within the past ten or twelve 
years, has aided materially in the making of 
the newspaper. Its utility, not uncom- 
monly left out of account altogether, is ap- 
preciable. In times of extraordinary ex- 
citement, for instance during riots, strikes, 
and other less warlike incidents of social 
life, a few words communicated through the 
medium of the telephone to the newspaper 
offices by newspaper representatives on the 
field of action are of inestimable account in 
presenting a timely record of the trend of 
events. 

The resources of the present newspaper 
on its mechanical side are in marked con- 
trast to those of any previous period. In 
1835, when the independent press was es- 
tablished, all printing presses in the coun- 
try were worked by hand, and the most im- 
portant newspapers were many times unable 
to supply the demand. In 1871 Hoe’s per- 
fecting press was introduced. In this was 
embodied the fundamental idea of the sex- 
tuple press, the fastest printing machine 
ever invented and now widely in use. Its 
cylinder revolves at the rate of nearly one 
mile a minute and it consumes paper fed 
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from a roll at the speed of fifty miles an 
hour. In one hour 70,000 four, six, or 
eight-page papers are printed and delivered, 
cut, pasted, folded, and accurately counted, 
all ready for distribution. 

As for the typesetting machine, it has 
been more revolutionary in its effect upon 
the printing trade than upon the newspaper, 
although in making the newspaper it has 
contributed an important saving. The 
Mergenthaler linotype is the machine most 
widely used to-day in the United States, al- 
though a few other machines are in success- 
ful operation. In 1894 there were about 
200 linotypes in use; to-day there are no 
less than 5,000 linotype machines em- 
ployed. In almost every case one machine 
does the work of three hand-compositors. 
Since there are about 5,000 machines in 
use, it will seem that 15,000 printers have 
been thrown out of employment by the in- 
troduction of this device. The cost of set- 
ting type by machinery in newspaper offices 
is reported to be about one half that of 
hand composition. The largest number of 
machines employed in any one office is about 
sixty, this number being now regularly used 
in the office of the Mew York Herald. 

The paper upon which newspapers are 
printed is thought to cost more in the ag- 
gregate than any other requisite of news- 
paper making on the mechanical side, not- 
withstanding that it has decreased in price 
during the last thirty years from twenty to 
two and one fourth cents per pound. 
As the price of paper has declined, how- 
ever, its use has increased, the daily news- 
papers have been enlarged, and the immense 
Sunday newspaper has come into existence 
to consume large quantities. 

The manufacture of paper for newspaper 
purposes has passed through a variety of 
stages. The early manufacturers were con- 
fronted with the difficulty of securing enough 
raw material in the form of rags, so that 
many times they were unable to supply 
enough paper to satisfy the demands of the 
newspapers, which in turn were perforce 
published many times in limited editions. 
At this time paper was made almost wholly 
of rags. Other processes, however, have 
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come into vogue and driven out rag paper 
except for purposes of the highest grades of 
work. Paper made from rye straw, which 
is used at this late day by some few printers, 
was found to be less desirable for newspaper 
use than that made from the spruce tree 
brought from Norway, cut from the Adiron- 
dacks, or secured from any of the other lo- 
calities in the United States or Canada 
productive of this sort of wood. By a mod- 
ern process the spruce tree is ground into 
pulp and to-day ninety-nine one-hundredths 
of our newspapers are printed on wood-pulp 
paper of this sort, which can be secured al- 
most anywhere for two and one fourth cents 
per pound, 

Newspaper production, on the whole, has 
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been favored in no ordinary way by both 
external and internal conditions. Without 
the rapid progress which has taken place in 
the field of newspaper enterprise by which 
the newspaper has turned to its own special 
account economic agencies such as the rail- 
road and telegraph, and by which within its 
own sphere it has sought and achieved the 
most economical and the most highly im- 
proved methods and devices entering into 
its mechanical production, it would not now 
be keeping pace with its growing opportuni- 
ties. As to the future, it would be boldness 
itself to predict the conditions which will 
obtain, but history makes clear nevertheless 
that newspaper enterprise will be limited only 
by the scope of our advancing civilization. 


THE CZAR OF RUSSIA AND THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 


BY PASQUALE FIORE, 


TRANSLATED FOR “ THE CHAUTAUQUAN” FROM THE ITALIAN 


HE distrust in regard to the practical 
results of the conference, which is 
to meet in response to the invitation 

of the czar from the 12th to the 24th of 
August, seems to be on the increase. Some 
even go so far as to affirm that if the con- 
ference ever holds any sessions nothing else 
will come from it than a general discussion 
about a program, no real agreement on sub- 
stantial points being possible. They there- 
fore conclude that the czar’s rescript will 
prove of small account. And there is no 
doubt that it occasioned great surprise. It 
was received most enthusiastically by all 
adherents of peace, and by socialists who 
dream of the abolition of standing armies. 
Their anticipations, however, were soon to 
be lowered by the apparent contradiction 
between the proposal to reduce excessive 
armaments and the declarations which were 
made both by the emperor of Germany at 
Westphalia in August last and by the czar 
himself in an address to the admiral of his 
fleet, statements which were to the effect 
that the military power of each state should 
be considered as the most solid guarantee 
for the quiet and peaceful development of 
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its social activities. This contradiction has 
seemed all the greater since the opening of 
the legislative bodies of the various coun- 
tries of Europe and America. For in nearly 
every one of them projects for increasing 
the military strength both by land and sea 
have been brought forward, thus justifying 
the opinion of the kaiser that only a good 
army ready for battle can guarantee peace. 
So we may not wonder if the idea of a peace 
conference is now greeted with much skep- 
ticism. 

I have thought that what has principally 
contributed toward minimizing the impor- 
tance of the czar’s act comes from our 
having changed its real intent. From the 
time when it was first promulgated the press 
has been discussing the proposal as though 
it aimed at immediate disarmament and 
was to prepare the triumph of the great 
idea of universal peace over all the ele- 
ments of discord which render the present 
military preparations indispensable. Inas- 
much as the newspapers assumed this point 
of view, it was quite natural that the general 
public should look with some distrust on so 
sudden a reform and should consider it 




















dangerous and unreasonable. And were 
this assumption true I should agree with 
the public. I would not assert that the 
great powers of Europe could advanta- 
geously disband or reduce their armies before 
they had come to some agreement on such 
complex questions as the future status of 
the Balkan peninsula, the control of the 
Mediterranean, the annexation of Alsace- 
Lorraine, the partition of China, Turkey, or 
Africa. If the struggle of conflicting in- 
terests makes the present forces necessary, 
would it be prudent to try to eliminate the 
contrasts by putting all the serious prob- 
lems on the carpet, with the purpose of 
solving them so as to do away with all 
rivalries, and bring the nations to an imme- 
‘diate consideration of disarmament? I can- 
not believe that the czar’s letter has any 
such intention, and it certainly contains no 
such ideas. It merely insists on the absurd- 
ity of a state of armed peace, and calls at- 
tention to the perils which may arise from 
this state unless a remedy is found. The 
rescript simply lays bare the fact that eco- 
nomic crises are caused in great part by the 
system of ultra-national defense, that mili- 
tary expenditures are daily becoming more 
burdensome for the people, who are con- 
stantly making greater efforts to sustain 
their weight. It shows the need of pro- 
viding some remedy for future and inevi- 
table evils and invites the governments to 
join in a conference to consider such a 
remedy. 

The social calamities which are the con- 
sequences of militarism had long before 
been recognized by the congresses of powers, 
by the writings of publicists, and by less 
formal ways, and one may truly say that the 
general aspiration of all classes is to devise 
some means for putting an end to the peril- 
ous situation. No one claims, of course, 
that the remedy can be found and applied 
in a day, nor in my opinion should the pro- 
jected conference resolve that disarmament 
is a good thing and then adjourn without 
planning for the reduction of the existing 
forces. The state which should first take 
such a step would expose itself to the attacks 
of its neighbors. A general movement in 
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this direction is necessary, and it is for the 
conference to direct how such a movement 
should begin. To-day the international 
equilibrium rests wholly on the equilibrium 
of military strength. What really maintains 
peace and restrains from war is the diffi- 
culty each state finds in assuring itself that 
it can wage a successful war. 

In the meantime every state which de- 
sires to secure for itself the upper hand 
strives to become stronger, both by the in- 
crease of its own strength and by means of 
favorable alliances. This desire makes it 
then incumbent on the other states that in- 
tend to combat any supremacy to increase 
their forces also. And so there is a 
steady development of warlike resources in 
each and every nation affected. It must be 
evident, therefore, that the conference can- 
not propose a disarmament nor a limitation 
of existing armaments, since it cannot ask 
any one state to renounce or diminish the 
guardianship of its own interests or its own 
safety. 

On the other hand, it is clear that the 
present condition of things cannot last in- 
definitely, since from this fatal necessity of 
being able to rely on its own strength only 
the life of each government is absorbed in 
preparations for defense and emulation in 
maintaining the equilibrium of the respect- 
ive military forces, and since each one is 
proposing every year greater expenses in 
the war budget on account of the imperious 
need of being ever stronger in order to be 
ever more respected. The people are 
being exhausted in the continuous effort to 
sustain the increasingly onerous burdens, 
without any one being able to foresee the 
limit to this incessant need of being suffi- 
ciently armed. Add to this situation the 
self-application of science to improve the 
means of attack, which render the old 
means of defense useless, and you will see 
why the military system must be constantly 
undergoing modification. Therefore the 
greater portion of the resources of each 
country is absorbed in the maintenance of 
the army and navy, and before thinking of 
developing any service of public utility we 
must first square our accounts with the 
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war department. The outcome of this sys- 
tem will infallibly be a social cataclysm, 
unless an antidote is found. It is becoming 
an ever greater obstacle to the progress of 
industry, the development of commerce, and 
the international division of labor, thereby 
retarding increase in wealth and aggrava- 
ting from day to day the social question. It 
redounds, then, to the glory of a great mon- 
arch that he has recognized the evil influ- 
ences of excessive militarism on society 
and has invited the governments of the 
world to meet together to consider the 
problem and its solution. 

The conference should not propose to 
change the present condition of things im- 
mediately. This is evident. The repre- 
sentatives of the various nations united in 
general assembly will easily find themselves 
of one mind in recognizing that the present 
armaments are a most grievous and intoler- 
able burden. The absurdity of armed 
peace being thus acknowledged it will be- 
come indispensable to go back to the causes 
for it, and to admit that it is derived from 
the false notion that the life of international 
society should be based on the equilibrium of 
military forces. This admission will entail 
the discovery of a new basis for the equi- 
librium, which amounts to the same thing 
as the fabrication of a system of legal 
methods adapted to safeguard the rights of 
each, and efficacious in solving the contests 
which may arise in international relations. 
Such a system will exclude the false 
premise that obtains to-day, which is that 
political considerations should prevail over 
the right and that might makes right. 

This new basis cannot be found by the 
conference in a moment. No small result 
will be attained if the conference recognizes 
the necessity of going to work to find it. 
Moreover, I should like to warn my readers 
not to cherish the exaggerated illusions of 
the humanitarians who have formed the 
fallacious dream of perpetual peace and the 
gradual abolition of standing armies. It 


seems to me that with the progressive un- 
folding of the idea of right we may reach 
the point of taking from military strength 
the importance which it has at present, on 
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account of its guardianship of the rights of 
the state. It may be that we can reach 
the point of giving to the association of 
states a code of laws, that we can finally in- . 
duce them to agree to a system of legal 
procedures adapted to solve international 
controversies and be able to change the 
opinion that war can be always justifiable 
and decisive. 

But granted that with the development of 
the ideas of civilization we may attain all 
this, we cannot in any way imagine that 
we are thus reaching a state of universal 
harmony in which disarmament becomes a 
fact and peace assured. All we can admit 
is that in this way we may succeed in find- 
ing a new basis of equilibrium, and that by 
gradually perfecting itself the new system 
may at some time in the future succeed in 
curbing the excesses of militarism. The 
reign of perpetual peace will always be a 
vain dream. The things of this world do 
not always proceed as God wishes but as 
man wills, and if no society is able to pre- 
vent the abuses of liberty, on account of 
the prevalence of human instincts and pas- 
sions, it would be idle to hope that in a 
more or less distant future war can be en- 
tirely done away with among states, because 
of the rectitude of their laws and the as- 
sured supremacy of the principles of justice 
in international life. Civilization will always 
have cycles and describe parabolas in the 
different regions of the universe, and how- 
ever rapid may be the communications and 
wide the diffusion of civilizing ideas we will 
never be able to arrive at the time when 
distances will disappear in the moral and 
social order, and the consciousness of the 
principles of justice be the same with all the 
peoples of the universe. 

We had gone thus far in this article be- 
fore the Russian government had published, 
as it did on January 24, the circular of the 
minister of foreign affairs which suggested 
a program for the conference to the repre- 
sentatives of such foreign governments as 
had returned a favorable answer to the 
czar’s invitation. This circular does not 
hide the fact that new elements of unrest in 
the political world had accentuated certain 
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differences and that some powers had pro- 
ceeded to increase their armaments. Such 
events had naturally occasioned doubt as 
to the opportuneness of the conference. 
Nevertheless the circular persists in assert- 
ing that it is fitting that the representa- 
tives of the governments should meet, in 
order to bring about an exchange of ideas 
as to the possibility of putting an end to the 
increase of military strength by means of 
diplomacy, and planning a way of prevent- 
ing armed conflicts. So, as I had assumed, 
it is not disarmament which will form the 
object of the conference, but rather the lim- 
itation of armaments and a gradual reduc- 
tion of armies and fleets in the future. The 
subjects for discussion are thus enumerated 
in the circular: (1) An agreement looking 
toward a stipulation not to increase, for 
a period to be fixed later on, the pres- 
ent land and sea forces and the military 
budgets, together with an attempt to find a 
way of realizing analogous reductions in the 
future. (2) Forbidding the use of new fire- 
arms, explosives, and powders more power- 
ful than those now in service. (3) Limita- 
tion of the use of explosives of high power 
now known in wars on land, and prohibition 
to throw projectiles or explosives from the 
air by means of aerostats. (4) Prohibition 
to employ submarine torpedo boats, or mech- 
anisms of similar destructive powers; 
pledge not to build rams. (5) Application 
to maritime wars of the agreements stipu- 
lated in the Congress of Geneva in 1864 on 
the basis of the additional articles of 1868. 
(6) Neutrality of life-saving ships or boats 
during or after the fight. (7) Revision of 
the declaration of Brussels of 1874, relative 
to the laws and customs of war, a declaration 
not yet ratified. (8) Acceptance in general 
of the pledge of good offices of mediation, 
and optional arbitration to prevent armed 
conflicts ; agreement relative to the method 
of their application, and to fix a uniform 
procedure in trying these means. 

The czar does not fail to call attention to 
the fact that all questions affecting the po- 
litical relations of the states and the estab- 
lished order of things, in force through treat- 
ies, are to be wholly excluded from the de- 
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liberations of theconference. To-day might 
is always right, because international so- 
ciety is not only without laws and regula- 
tions suitable to determine the legitimate 
exercise of liberty and international activity, 
but it also lacks such judicial institutions 
as are generally recognized to be capable of 
deciding on which side is right and reason, 
when disputes arise between the states. 
One duty of the conference then should be 
to submit resolutions to the effect that a re- 
sort to force is never justified until all ex- 
pedients have been exhausted which could 
be employed toward a peaceful solution of 
the differences and controversies between 
states. In order to arrive at this noble re- 
sult it is necessary to recognize the follow- 
ing measures as indispensable: Determin- 
ing before all what should be the legal rules 
governing the relations involved in inter- 
national intercourse; establishing a com- 
plexity of judicial institutions fitted to de- 
cide the controversies which may arise 
in consequence of the violations of these 
rules, and to determine which one of the 
contending parties is in the right; prevent- 
ing recourse to the extreme expedient of 
war before all means for avoiding it are ex- 
hausted. Of course we know that we can- 
not reach such an agreement all at once. It 
is an ideal that it will be well to hold before 
ourselves and approximate so far as possi- 
ble. A Utopia, if you please, but a Utopia 
which may have a most beneficial influence 
on the affairs of this materialistic universe. 

Now let us see how such a condition 
could be gradually attained. in our way of 
thinking it would not be enough for the 
states to agree on assuming the pledge of 
submitting any case of difference to arbitra- 
tion, and with such an understanding to sub- 
scribe to a general treaty to make arbitra- 
tion obligatory or to create a permanent 
court of arbitration. We do not believe 
that this method is so efficacious as its par- 
tisans claim. It has a great importance 
but its importance is frequently exaggerated. 
Arbitration has solved several controversies 
in recent years. But it is plain that these 
were of more account through their number 
than through their nature, and that they 
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represented questions of special interest, 
such as the boundaries of territory, the 
right of fishing in certain seas, indemnity 
owed for damages occasioned, dominion 
over certain regions, and the like. Such 
disputes as these in no way touch the vital 
point at issue, which is the armament of the 
various states. For the necessity of large 
armies and fleets arises from the interest 
each state has in being prepared in case of 
a conflict over questions of an international 
interest, such as the Balkan question, the 
African, the Chinese, and sec on, questions 
which affect international equilibrium, the 
development of commerce or colonial ex- 
pansion, and in which the dignity and honor 
of nations are concerned. To solve these 
problems thoroughly by means of legal re- 
quirements accepted among nations requires 
more than a general treaty in favor of arbi- 
tration. Besides it is very difficult to ascer- 
tain with any degree of certainty what are 
the rules of justice by which the arbitrators 
should judge the cases. 

But this conference could propose estab- 
lishing a set of rules which should form the 
common law of civilized nations. It would 
be necessary then to broaden the work al- 
ready begun at the Congress of Paris in 
1856. This work especially related to 
maritime wars, and it was ratified by nearly 
all the states of Europe. Propositions like 
the following might be adopted: To limit 
the right to declare war arbitrarily, and as- 
sume, after the war, that the conqueror can 
take what he pleases from the conquered; 
to eliminate the false notion that the fortune 
of arms and victory can be the source of 


AFTER OUR TREATY 
BY WESLEY 


HE ratification of the treaty of peace 
between the United States and Spain 
leaves no call for our legislators 

further to discuss its wisdom. It is doubt- 


less due to the opponents of the policy of 
the administration in our Congress to sup- 
pose that they have deliberately and con- 
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any right whatsoever; to widen the scope of 
collective intervention in all cases of a com- 
plex nature, which concern the general in- 
terests of international society. In a word, 
to do away with the false conception of mili- 
tary preponderance and arbitrary power. 
Proceeding in this way, step by step, we shall 
in time succeed in substituting for the po- 
litical equilibrium of the present day, which 
rests entirely on the equilibrium of military 
strength, a new system of equilibrium which 
will be that of law and justice. 

The present conference can perhaps initiate 
this evolution, leaving its unfolding to future 
ones. It could, for instance, resolve that 
in case of a disagreement between two states 
the contending parties could not refuse the 
offers of good services from other states to 
mediate in the dispute; also that no nation 
should undertake war without having first 
published an ultimatum, in which the 
reasons for the war should be given and docu- 
ments cited in their support. Here, with- 
out entering on other details, is a chance 
for a great advance over the present system 
of arbitrary choice and military power. 
No one will affirm to-day: that the civilizing 
work accomplished by the Congress of 
Paris was of slight importance in regard to 
naval warfare. History has already shown 
us that the commerce of neutral nations has 
drawn inestimable advantages from it. If 
the conference which is to meet so soon 
will continue the work begun in 1856 it will 
mark a great step in the advance of civiliza- 
tion. And since one thing springs from 
another, we then shall have a firm con- 
fidence in greater progress for the future. 


WITH SPAIN, WHAT? 
C. SAWYER. 


scientiously concluded that the duty of 
legislators forbids their assuming any such 
responsibility for inferior races as might 
imperil the highest success of our govern- 
ment of our own people. 

Now, however, since the treaty has re- 
ceived the sanction of a two thirds vote in 
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the Senate, it will devolve upon Congress, 
after the president’s proclamation has an- 
nounced the ratification by Spain, to deter- 
mine in what sense and to what extent these 
“inferior races” are themselves to be re- 
garded as “our own people.” The treaty 
requires that “the civil rights and political 
status of the native inhabitants of the terri- 
tories hereby ceded to the United States 
shall be determined by Congress.” This 
duty involves the whole question of how to 
govern and develop the possessions just 
ceded to the United States. 

We have had no experience in governing 
provinces or colonies, but much in being 
governed as colonies, and not a little in 
governing “territories,” as we call our 
immature states. Why may not this latter 
experience serve as our guide in establish- 
ing a government for our new possessions ? 
Our territorial policy has been attended 
with remarkable success hitherto, as con- 
fessed even by those who criticize its de- 
mocracy. 

Some of our islands, even where they do 
not resist our administration, as in Luzon, 
and require to be subdued with arms, will 
prove too rude to take any helpful part in 
their own government for several years to 
come. In any such case, military govern- 
ment must be our dependence till the island 
can be organized as a territory. Such was 
the government of Alaska for seventeen 
years. 

In due time, the civil governor appointed 
by the president will organize and administer 
the territory with the help of the local 
legislature elected under the limited fran- 
chise rights of the insular population. This 
participation in government must stimulate 
the ambition of the voter to understand the 
political questions at issue, and thus im- 
press the importance of popular education. 
This beginning of legislation can involve 
very little peril, being subject to the approv- 
al of the governor and the revision of Con- 
gress, besides being held to strict conformity 
with the constitution and laws of the United 
States. 

Our forefathers, the American colonists, 
have left us their protest against the wrongs 
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which they suffered under England—con- 
spicuously that of taxing them without 
allowing them any representation in Parlia- 
ment. This practice of the mother country, 
strenuously denounced by the victims of it, 
and now acknowledged both unwise and 
unjust by leading English statesmen, should 
certainly dictate a contrary policy in the 
administration of our dependencies. Ac- 
cording to Adam Smith, “The assembly 
which deliberates concerning the affairs of 
the whole empire, in order to be properly 
informed of those affairs, ought certainly to 
contain representatives of that empire.” 
Representation has been called by William 
E. Forster, “‘ the life-blood of the constitu- 
tion,” and by Charles Fox, “the sovereign 
remedy of every evil.”” Why wait for British 
precedent with so much British opinion 
beckoning us the way we want to go? 

A suitable and safe plan of representation 
for our territories in the Congress of the 
United States should from the start be rec- 
ognized as fundamental in our policy. A 
voice without a vote, as now granted to our 
territorial delegates, promises to satisfy the 
needs of the islands without peril to national 
interests. 

Such well-guarded territorial rights in- 
spire less fear than the subsequent powers 


of full statehood. When the latter are con- 


ferred, there will go up to the national capi- 
tal, not a single delegate, but several full- 
fledged congressmen and two senators from 
each new state, they being generally of un- 
tried qualities and of doubtful helpfulness 
in working out our national ideals. Here 
lurks our greatest peril. 

But why put ourselves at the mercy of 
foes that must ever remain harmless till we 
arm them against ourselves? We are under 
no pledge or obligation to elevate our territo- 
ries to statehood before they have been fitted 
for its responsibilities. If the policy of pre- 
liminary tutelage has been found necessary 
in the administration of territories peopled 
largely by men of our own blood and speak- 
ing our own tongue, how imperative must 
it be with a population who have nothing in 
common with us but the love of freedom. 
The Philippine archipelago might yield 
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half a dozen states, each equal in popula- 
tion to California, and all together equal in 
area to the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. This shows a poten- 
tiality of at least a dozen senators and two- 
score of representatives in Congress, and 
should admonish our legislators to demand 
whenever a territory presents its state con- 
stitution that it shall contain a clause defi- 
nitely providing that its voters for state and 
national officers shall be able to read the 
constitution of the United States and write 
their own names. 

We do not lack precedents at home for 
any rigor here advocated. The movement 
for educational qualifications was begun in 
Connecticut in 1854; and both Utah and 
New Mexico were refused statehood upon 
their first application; the former on ac- 
count of Mormonism and the latter on ac- 
count of the predominance of an objection- 
able race. 

We do not disparage our universal-suf- 
frage principle, as has been charged, in re- 
fusing to allow the untutored Tagal to vote 
for our president. It is not the pearls that 
are disparaged when we refuse to cast them 
before swine. Even the “consent of the 
governed” is not for criminals and idiots. 
These principles are gems of our civilization 
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that demand a choice setting. An inferior 
race, destitute of schools and libraries, of 
railroads and telegraph lines, and some- 
times of fixed dwellings, has surely a long 
minority before it, though not necessarily 
the “perpetual minority” which Burke so 
much deprecated for the American colonies. 

If England is practically “a republic at 
home and a monarchy in her dependencies,” 
may not the United States be really a re- 
public at home and temporarily, and only in 
a limited sense, monarchical in her depend- 
encies? Parents are monarchical in their 
homes, but only for the highest good of 
their children. With a similar motive we 
must for a time depend upon the wisdom of 
our statesmen for our insular policy more 
than upon the wish of the islanders. 

If, then, we can duly guard against the 
dangers from the participation of inferior 
races in our government, of which we have 
not the least doubt, then the territorial sys- 
tem, which is best in accord with our ex- 
perience and traditions, is best adapted to 
the needs of our new islands. 

Provinces are Roman; colonies, English ; 
and territories, American. Let us adhere 
to our own! It is the latest, 


And the thoughts of men are widened with the 
process of the suns. 


TIDE. 


J. BURDICK. 


H'¢8 tide—the angry ocean fiercely charges on the shore ; 
Its mighty waves beat on the rocks with sullen, baffled roar. 
The path I thought to walk along lies buried ’neath the wave, 
Like hopes I fondly cherished once, that early found a grave. 


From far out o’er the ocean’s breast the mighty billows roll, 
Like trouble sweeping swiftly on to overwhelm my soul. 
My pathway seems forever lost, and joy forever fled, 
And tumult, storm, commotion fierce, before my feet are spread. 


But, while I stand with sinking heart and trembling with my fears, 


Behold! the tide hath swept away, 


the pathway now appears; 


And where my way was hidden deep beneath the waters’ whirl, 
Lo! on the sands, just at my feet, the waves have laid a pearl. 
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BY WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS. 
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PLAZA VICTORIA AND THE CATHEDRAL. 


the Argentine Republic is the most 
progressive and advanced of Ameri- 

can nations. In enterprise and activity, in 
the value of its productions and the volume 
of its commerce, in proportion to its popu- 
lation, it is equaled by no nation in the Old 
World and none other in the New. It has 
already taken an important place in the 
world’s markets for food, and the size and 
quality of its crops are measured before the 
prices of meats and breadstuffs are made. 
There was a time, and not long since, when 
Chile was considered the foremost nation 
on the southern continent, Santiago the 
handsomest city, and Valparaiso the com- 
mercial metropolis; but they have been 
rapidly outstripped by their rivals on the 
other coast of South America, and have re- 
luctantly fallen back into the second place. 
Our geographies and histories do not 
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keep pace with development at the other 
end of the hemisphere. 

There are no books in English which 
give a fair idea of the rapid growth and the 
present condition of our American neigh- 
bors. Their intercourse with Europe, both 
social and commercial, is much more fre- 
quent and extensive than with the United 
States. There are occasional articles in 
the magazines and newspapers concerning 
important events or interesting features of 
their civilization, but the efforts to keep 
one’s self informed of their progress and 
condition, without regular and frequent 
steamship communication, is not only dis- 
couraging but almost impossible. During 
the year 1898 there entered the port of 
Buenos Ayres 888 merchant steamships 
and 392 sailing vessels. Of the steamers, 
535 were English, 120 German, 79 French, 
59 Italian, 51 Argentine, 15 Norwegian, 9 
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Uruguayan, 5 Austrian, 5 Brazilian, 4 Bel- 
gian, 3 Danish, 1- Portuguese, and 1 Rus- 
sian, but not one bearing the flag of the 
United States. Of the sailing vessels, 125 
were English, 81 Italian, 81 Norwegian, 15 
German, 12 Argentine, 9 Danish, 7 Uru- 
guayan, 5 Spanish, 4 Austrian, 3 Russian, 
3 Brazilian, 2: Portuguese, 2 Dutch, and 4 
bearing the flag of the United States. 
Thus, although there was an average of 
four vessels coming and going every day of 
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the working week, the flag of the United 
States was seen but four times in the year. 
But all those vessels did not go to England. 
Some of them are trading between the 
Argentine Republic and the United States. 
There are two lines that run irregularly 
from New York and Baltimore to Buenos 
Ayres. Last year our commerce with the 
Argentine Republic amounted to $12,344,- 
945. Our imports were $5,915,875, mostly 
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wool and hides, and our exports were $6,- 
429,070, mostly lumber, petroleum, and 
machinery. 

We are just now particularly interested 
in the political situation in South America 
because Mr. William I. Buchanan, of Sioux 
City, Iowa, the United States minister at 
Buenos Ayres—and, it is interesting to 
know, the only Democrat in the diplomatic 
service who survived the political change of 
administration—has been appointed umpire 
to decide a dispute over 
the boundary between the 
Argentine Republic and 
Chile, which has been 
the cause of irritation for 
many years, and has re- 
peatedly drawn the two 
nations very near to war. 
Chile has held that the 
dividing line should be 
the watershed of the Cor- 
dilleras. The Argentine 
Republic holds to an im- 
aginary line drawn north 
and south from summit 
to summit of the highest 
mountains. The existence 
of this dispute has stimu- 
lated the natural aggres- 
siveness and the warlike 
spirit of both countries, 
but it is now submitted 
to arbitration, with the 
hope of permanent peace. 

Buenos Ayres is per- 
haps the most modern 
city in America, even more 
so than Chicago, and quite 
as much soas Minneapolis, 
with a cosmopolitan popu- 
lation of 765,784 on the 31st of last Decem- 
ber, and with a spirit of enterprise that equals 
anything found in Yankee-land. With a 
realization that they possess the chief re- 
quisites of wealth and commerce, the peo- 
ple have taken great pride in their public 
improvements and their private property, in 
their facilities for education, for pleasure, 
and for all the elements that compose mod- 
ern civilization. At one time their progress 




















was too rapid for safety. Their boom col- 
lapsed, and they suffered several years of 
disaster and distress; but the natural elastic- 
ity of the nation and its vigorous recupera- 
tive powers have not only enabled it to 
recover but to surpass its former prosperity. 
When the house of Baring Brothers, the 
London bankers, failed in 1890, it was 
feared that the Argentine Republic would 
never be able to recover to such a degree 
as to realize the dreams of its ambitious and 
patriotic statesmen. But, as is often the 
case, it learned a valuable lesson, and in the 
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man, French, and Italian. The banks are 
among the most interesting features of the 
country. There are four in the city of 
Buenos Ayres, whose capital stock is each 
$5,000,000, and the statistics of their de- 
posits, discounts, loans, and clearings are 
amazing in their magnitude. At the invita- 
tion of the Argentine government British 
capital has built up a railway system equal 
to those of the old countries of Europe, and 
even more modern in its methods of man- 
agement and its passenger and freight 
equipment. Enormous tracts of land were 
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light of its experience will hereafter know 
what to avoid. The greatest weakness, the 
tender spot to-day is the inflation of the 
currency. In flush times the country was 
flooded with paper money, of which the 
government has not been abie to rid itself, 
but that fault is being gradually corrected, 
and every year the national finances are 
being brought to a more substantial and 
permanent basis. 

The greater part of the business is done 
upon foreign capital—British, Scotch, Ger- 


sold to large syndicates for the purpose of 
developing the cattle and sheep industries 
and the production of grain, until now there 
are more sheep in the Argentine Republic 
than in any other country. It stands 
very near the head of the list of cattle- 
growing nations, and is the most important 
competitor of our own country in the wheat 
market. During the first six months of 
1898 the exports of farm products by a 
population of four million people reached 
the value of $81,632,825 gold, and it is be- 
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lieved that the remaining six months will 
show a similar activity, which will make 
the total for the year exceed $160,000,000, 
or an average of $40 per capita of the popu- 
lation in the export trade. During the 
period named the imports were valued at 
$49,553,375 gold, showing a balance of 
trade in favor of the republic of $32,079,- 
450 in six months. 

The growth of the foreign trade has been 
marvelous. The exports of dressed mutton 
and beef to Europe have reached a magni- 
tude that make them worthy the attention 
of the people interested in such industries 
in the United States, while with govern- 
ment aid the development of the sugar 
interests in the northern and semi-tropical 
provinces has been so rapid and profitable 
that it will soon become a commercial factor 
quite as important as wool and hides, which 
were the chief staples until recent years. 

To accommodate this enormous com- 
merce the enterprise of the country was 
compelled to overcome serious natural 
obstacles. The Parana, Paraguay, and 
Uruguay Rivers converge above the city to 
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form the Rio de la Plata, or the River Plate, 
as it is familiarly called in English ; a broad, 
shallow, swift-flowing stream, that is almost 
an estuary of the sea. Upon its banks 
stands the city of Buenos Ayres, upon a 
flat, treeless plain only a few feet above the 
water. This made drainage difficult, and 
at regular periods epidemics swept away 
thousands of people. In the old days 
steamships and sailing vessels were required 
to anchor thirteen miles from port, where 
they transferred their cargoes into lighters, 
which in turn were towed as near the shore 
as possible, to have their contents dumped 
into carts whose great wheels stood up to 
their hubs in the water. This expensive 
and inconvenient method of sending away 
the products and landing the imports of a 
nation was a great drawback to the develop- 
ment of the country until British money 
and engineering genius came to the rescue 
and constructed a system of works as per- 
fect, complete, convenient, and extensive as. 
any in the world. Along the water-front, 
within a few hundred yards of the govern- 
ment house, the cathedral, and the principal 
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plaza of the city, are five enormous basins, 
surrounded by wharves and docks of 
masonry, of a depth sufficient to accommo- 
date vessels drawing twenty-two feet of 
water. Beyond them are two spacious en- 
closures called “ garsenas,”’ where the heavy 
cargo steamers are moored alongside stone 
docks and unloaded by the most perfect 
hydraulic machinery in the world into a 
system of series of well-organized ware- 
houses. There the commerce of the coun- 
try is received 
and distributed 
by a system of 
railways whose 
terminals touch 
the water. 
Similar enter- 
prise and engi- 
neering skill fur- 
nished an ade- 
quate water sup- 
ply and trans- 
formed the an- 
cient Spanish 
city, with nar- 
row streets, low 
houses, and cob- 
blestone pave- 
ments, into a 
modern city that 
reminds you more 
of Paris than any 
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other place I know. Broad avenues, paved 
with hard wood, like London and Paris, 
parks that were converted from bits of rough 
country into artistic landscapes, magnificent 
business blocks and public edifices, sump- 
tuous homes of architecture both substantial 
and ornate, shops that are filled with the 
most expensive luxuries, monstrous ware- 
houses that smell of the wealth of hides and 
wool, frequent places of amusement, all 
combine to make a modern Babylon, in 
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which the tongues of almost every race con- 
tribute to the confusion. The street-car 
system, equipped with electric motors, is 
quite as extensive and in many respects an 
improvement upon most of the cities in the 
United States. The facilities for handling 


inhabitants of the republic are emigrants 
from Southern Europe. The merchants are 
mostly foreigners, English, Germans, and 
French. Of the 765,000 population, nearly 
300,000 are Italians, go,o0o Spaniards, 30,- 
ooo Frenchmen, 10,000 Germans, 10,000 
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and distributing the population are better 
than they are in Chicago, and quite as good 
as those of Boston. ‘Twenty-seven streetcar 
lines and seven steam railways, reaching 
into the most congested portion of the city, 
promptly and quickly accommodate a large 
suburban population, and furnish a striking 
contrast to the primitive conditions found 
in Italy and Spain, where many of the pa- 
trons had their origin. ~ 

The Italians are the laboring class, the 
mechanics, and the small farmers. They are 
an industrious, economical, and thrifty race, 
but contribute little to the wealth of the 
country because they send so much of their 
savings home. Thousands of people in 
Italy are supported by remittances from 
their husbands, fathers, or children in the 
Argentine Republic. Nearly one half of the 


Englishmen, with about 300 Americans. Of 
these, fifty or more are enjoying the hospi- 
tality of a nation with which we have no 
extradition treaty. Buenos Ayres has been 
the favorite resort of this enterprising but 
undesirable class, and when an American 
traveler goes there he is promptly reminded 
of broken banks, famous forgeries, and sen- 
sational defalcations, which were at one 
time familiar to him through the newspaper 
reports. 

The social life of Buenos Ayres is quite 
as “up-to-date” and attractive as the 
commercial features of the city, and the 
people have discarded most of the ancient 
customs and restrictions that prevail in less 
progressive Latin-American countries. The 
women are educated and independent, and 
resemble their English and Yankee sisters 




















in the freedom which they enjoy. They keep 
up with the Paris fashions quite as promptly 
as we. They go to Europe quite as fre- 
quently, although the voyage takes twenty- 
one days instead of seven, and their summer 
resorts and facilities for amusement are as 
numerous and attractive as any in this coun- 
try. There are twenty-five theaters con- 
stantly open, including Sundays, and two 
opera houses, which are supplied with talent 
chiefly from Italy, France, and Spain. The 
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Newport of South America is Mar del Plata, 
on the southeastern coast of the province 
of Buenos Ayres, a night’s ride from that 
city. It has a beautiful beach and several 
well-equipped hotels, one of which is equal 
to anything on our coast. 

Much of the progress and importance of 
the Argentine Republic is due to Lieut.- 
Gen. Don Julio A. Roca, recently reelected 
president of the republic, whose enterprise, 
patriotism, and ability is apparent in what- 
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ever direction inquiry may be made. During 
the last quarter of a century he has been 
the most useful and at times the most influ- 
ential man in the community. It was 
largely due to his military skill and patriotic 
foresight that Patagonia was opened to set- 
tlement, and the vast pampas that stretch 
from the Atlantic coast to the mountains 
transformed into graneries and cattle farms. 
It is not often that a soldier has so much 
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genius in the management of civil affairs, 
but, although President Roca’s present 
fame is largely due to his military achieve- 
ments, I think that history will rank him 
higher as a statesman than as a soldier. 
He is now fifty-five years old, in the prime 
of his mental and physical strength, and the 
fact that he is to be the head of the govern- 
ment for the next six years is an assurance 
of peace, prosperity, and progress. 


THE CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY HENRY HALE, 


HE popular idea of taking the census 
is in many cases very erroneous. 
Not a few persons have the impres- 
sion that it consists principally in counting 
the people in the various states and ascer- 
taining their condition. The great bulk of 
the work performed by the government is 
known only to the small number who from 
choice or necessity examine the innumera- 
ble bulletins sent out in the course of the 
work, or who study the dozen or score of 
bound volumes which represent the results. 
The Roman idea of a census, which con- 
sisted of numbering the people and valuing 
the amount of property they possessed for 
the purpose of taxation, has been elabo- 
rated in modern times, and the plans of 
the United States government are carried 
out on a more pretentious scale than those 
of any other nation on the globe. The 
enumeration of the people is really the 
simplest part. The supplementary reports 
of special investigations require far more 
time and labor and constitute possibly a 
much more important feature. With the 
army of enumerators selected and in a posi- 
tion to cover every state and territory, the 
count requires but a comparatively short 
time and should be ready for tabulation 
during the inception of the census. This is 
required to be completed in the present 
instance by January 1, 1900, for it is used 
as a basis upon which is planned many of 
the operations which follow. 
The count really presents many interest- 


ing details. It is calculated that fully 50,- 
ooo persons will be employed to make the 
necessary canvass from house to house in 
the city and country, comprising an army 
in themselves. They will be divided into 
about 300 districts, the present calculation 
being to allow for each between 3,500 and 
4,000 names in cities and large villages. In 
the rural districts and in such sparsely 
settled regions as the mountains of Ten- 
nessee and Pennsylvania, for example, the 
number to each enumerator will of course 
be much smaller, in some cases less than 
one hundred. Provided with schedules, 
those in the country districts make their 
rounds from farm to farm, in some cases 
traveling five or six and even a score of 
miles that lie between some of the families. 
They encounter all the obstacles which 
prejudice and illiteracy may throw in their 
way and in not a few instances actually risk 
their lives in obtaining their information, 
for they must encounter the roughest 
classes of people and visit many a mountain 
cabin where strangers are more often ree 
ceived with shot-guns than with a hand- 
clasp. 

The city enumerators are much more 
fortunate, as in addition to the accessibility 
of information, they are enabled to obtain 
copies of records, such as city directories, 
and make use of other aids in their work. 
Such is the machinery of the census, how- 
ever, that the canvass takes in all portions 
of the country, from Maine to Alaska, at the 
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same time. In spite of the great extent of 
this work, comparatively few sections were 
unreported at the end of the time allowed 
for the count in the last census. The prin- 
cipal schedule of forms to be used by the 
enumerator varies but little from that of the 
eleventh census. Each contains blank 
spaces for such questions as the number of 
families in the house, the number of per- 
sons in the house, the number of persons in 
each family, the names, the relationship, 
age, color, sex, whether married or single, 
the birthplace of the person answering ques- 
tions, also of parents, number of children, 
whether a citizen of the United States or 
not, vocation, whether an attendant at any 
school (if under age), and if English is 
spoken. These answers in themselves con- 
tain data from which many tables of the 
greatest value can be obtained, but in ad- 
dition queries are made as to the physical 
condition of the person, or if he or she is a 
prisoner, pauper, or homeless. Information 
is also obtained as to whether the home is 
owned or rented and if owned whether it is 
mortgaged or not and for how much. In 
the case of a farm the same questions are 
asked, while the nearest post-office of the 
farmer is inserted in a space especially pro- 
vided, In addition to this schedule, the 
enumerator will have special reports to fill 
up relative to persons who may be person- 
ally afflicted, have a criminal record, or are 
paupers. Another form is to contain in- 
formation relative to farming statistics, 
which is collected by the enumerator. The 
various schedules can be summed up as 
follows: population, agriculture, industry, 
and mortality under the principal heads, 
with supplementary reports relative to the 
mental and physical condition, benevolence, 
climate, and pauperism. These headings, 
however, fail to give an adequate idea of 
the really vast scope of the various investi- 
gations. 

With the enumeration completed and the 
summaries for the various district super- 
visors on file, the plans for the special in- 
vestigations are outlined. Their examina- 
tion is entrusted to a class of special agents, 
as they are termed, supposed to be well 
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fitted for the particular line of duty to which 
they are entrusted. During the last census 
fully 2,000 agents were required at differ- 
ent times, their terms of service ranging 
from a few daystoa year. The lines of in- 
quiry in manufacturing are to cover the 
principal industries, of course, and each 
government representative is supposed to 
have an intelligent idea of the one which 
he is investigating. The territory of the 
special agents may include the entire coun- 
try or possibly a small area in one state, 
according to the extent of the subject to be 
investigated. Under the industrial head 
comes mining operations of various kinds 
and in fact anything relating to the pro- 
duction of articles by manual labor or by 
power. It should be stated here, however, 
that the government does not attempt to 
compile statistics of every industry, but 
only of enterprises and subjects it believes 
to be of general public interest. Such de- 
partments as textile manufacturing, the 
metal production, gold mining, etc., come > 
under the headings for the special agents. 
The subject of transportation is also 
thoroughly investigated and elaborate re- 
ports made, divided into land and water 
territory. 

During the present census, special atten- 
tion will be given to financial information, 
such as the number, capital, and condition 
of banking and insurance companies and 
similar organizations. The many new in- 
dustries operated by the use of compressed 
air and electricity as motive power will form 
another subject to which much space will 
be devoted in the census report. This 
chapter will be one of the most valuable 
of all, as manufacturing has made such 
rapid strides in the last decade through the 
agency of these forces. While the reports 
of the enumerators furnish much data for 
tables and other information on agriculture, 
certain matters are made the subject of ex- 
haustive research by experts, such as horti- 
culture, the raising of live stock, the grow- 
ing of vegetables, cotton, and tobacco. Pre- 
vious census reports have shown their value 
to the farmers in general, and the plans 
for the present census are to be carried out 
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in this respect more thoroughly than here- 
tofore. As already stated, the work of the 
special agents alone will vary, ranging from 
a few days to a year or more. Among the 
most difficult lines of work will be in the 
Alaska gold region, owing to the difficulties 
which must be encountered in covering 
this field. The same may be said of many 
other branches of special investigation 
which must be taken up in order to secure 
complete information. 

The authority to “ take” the twelfth cen- 
sus was given at the last session of Congress 
in a bill which outlined the organizing of 
this bureau. In addition to the 50,000 
enumerators and the large number of 
special agents an office force will be re- 
quired of about 4,000. Their term of work 
will range from a year to four years, ac- 
cording to the time required to complete 
their various duties. The fersonnel in- 
cludes the director of the census and his 
assistant, five statisticians, a geographer, a 
chief clerk, and a disbursing clerk, who are 
directly under the head of the bureau. 
This is divided into five parts, each in 
charge of a chief who will be closely asso- 
ciated with the statistician and will really 
act as aid to the latter. The chiefs are re- 
sponsible for the proper completion of the 
various tables and other summaries in their 
respective divisions. It is this that will re- 
quire the great proportion of the employees. 

It is calculated that altogether about 2,500 
clerks and stenographers alone will be 
needed. Under the heading of clerks are 
included copyists, computers, and assistants. 
Several hundred stenographers will be re- 
quired in order to attend to the mass of 
correspondence, for many thousand letters 
must receive daily attention during the 
first two years of the work. The salaries 
will range from $600 a year for clerks to 
$3,000 for the chief statisticians. Only 
sixty-two of the appointees in the bureau 
will receive over $1,200 a year. The 
special agents will be paid for their time, 
the maximum salary being six dollars a 
day, with three dollars a day allowed for 
traveling expenses while they are on the 
road. 


The supervisors, of whom 300 have been 
authorized, will have charge of the collect- 
ing of data in their several districts, with 
the exception of that for which special 
agents are appointed. They are expected 
to examine the reports of the various 
enumerators and to direct the movements 
of the latter. They are empowered to em- 
ploy assistants to the enumerators when 
necessary, such as interpreters in districts 
containing a large proportion of foreigners, 
and are responsible for the transmission of 
correct reports to the several chiefs of the 
bureau. It may be said, however, that, 
judging from the experience of the last 
census, many of the supervisors’ reports 
will need considerable revision, and pro- 
vision for this will be made by the appoint- 
ment of a large number of what might he 
termed “auditors” in connection with the 
bureau, whose business it will be to ex- 
amine and pass judgment upon the sum- 
maries submitted. They must be men 
familiar with the data examined. 

All of the employees receiving salaries 
above $600 a year will be subject to examina- 
tion as to their qualifications, while the sta- 
tisticians, geographer, and other experts 
must be qualified for their respective duties 
by furnishing proof of their suitability. 

The modus operandi of the census put into 
plain language is simply this: The count is 
first taken as described, the reports of the 
enumerators are passed upon by the super- 
visors and sent to the bureau at Washington. 
In the meantime the force at the bureau has 
been organized and as these reports are re- 
ceived they are turned over to the proper 
departments for examination, revision if 
necessary, and tabulation. As the tables 
are completed they are submitted to the 
chiefs of the several departments and sum- 
maries made which go to the statisticians 
and later to the director’s office. From 
these tables many of the lines of investiga- 
tion are mapped out and the agents begin 
their operations as soon as possible. When- 
ever the data received are sufficient to give 
an intelligent idea of this or that subject a 
bulletin is issued which is distributed gratis, 
in some cases throughout the country and 
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in others in the particular district to be in- 
terested. The reports of the special agents 
are sent direct to the bureau and go through 
a process similar to those received from the 
supervisors of the various districts. When 
the returns of the cotton manufacturing 
industry, for instance, of a certain state are 
completed, a bulletin is issued for that par- 
ticular section. When all the reports rela- 
tive to the cotton industry are completed 
and the various tables made up, a bound 
volume may be issued in advance of the 
census report proper. It is generally cal- 
culated to publish a compendium of the 
census within three years after operations 
begin. That of the eleventh census con- 
tained a large amount of valuable informa- 
tion and embodied the complete returns on 
a number of very important subjects. 

The summing up of the population is 
truly a piece of remarkable work and is ac- 
complished in an incredibly short time. 
Electricity is generally utilized, and in the 
present census it is calculated to use one 
hundred electrical tabulators, as they are 
known. These are somewhat similar to the 
old-style street-car register, which was rung 
every time the passenger paid his fare. The 
indicators, however, of which there are 
about forty to each tabulator, are moved by 
the touch of a telegraph key to which each 
is connected by wire. The reports prepared 
by the enumerators contain the number of 
persons in the family, conspicuously marked 
in a particular corner. One indicator rep- 
resents a family. The “counter,” if the 
clerk may be termed such, glances at the 
figures in the corner of the enumerator’s 
report and if they stand for eleven or fifteen, 
for instance, touches the key connected with 
the indicator of his tabulator which repre- 
sents the proper number of persons. This 
registers the number in a fraction of a 
second. In case a mistake should be made 
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it will be noticed at once and corrected as 
the figures eleven or fifteen appear in the 
space on the face of the dial and the total 
number thus far counted in another space. 
As soon as the key is again touched the 
first set of figures disappears and the number 
indicated takes their place. Consequently 
at the end of a day the operator merely has 
to glance at the tabuiator to know how 
many persons have been counted by him up 
to that time, while the totals of the tabula- 
tors give the progress of the count to date. 
During the last census so rapid was the 
count that it was not unusual for some of 
the instruments to register as high as 
48,000 persons daily, while the average of 
the entire force at the census bureau was 
nearly 6,800,000 daily. This accounts for 
the fact that the enumeration was completed 
and published within sixty days from the 
time the first reports were received. During 
the twelfth census, the officials hope to count 
fully 2,000,000 people daily, owing to the 
improvements which have been made in 
this truly wonderful apparatus. 

At first thought it would seem that the em- 
ployment of such a large force as has been 
mentioned, simply to complete the returns 
of the army of enumerators and special 
agents, is unnecessary, but the labor of 
“assembling” information is so great as to 
be almost beyond calculation. It is impos- 
sible of course to predict when the present 
census will be finished and all its results 
prepared for public examination, but as that 
of 1890 required over six years and many 
of the subjects to be treated in the twelfth 
census were untouched, it is believed by 
those in a position to know that even with 
the improvements which will be made in the 
work of the present bureau, the time which 
it will require will be as much as, if not more 
than, that of its predecessor. The total ex- 
pense is calculated at fully $8,000,000. 
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BY SHAN 


CHAPTER VIII. 

HEY were standing on the Victoria 
Embankment, leaning upon the para- 
pet and looking out across the river. 

A strong tide was flowing, sweeping 
brokenly through the arches, creeping 
muddily along the wall; like a living thing, 
somber, mysterious, sliding along with its 
harvest of barges for the gaping mouths of 
Waterloo Bridge, sliding softly and silently. 
Far above, the evening sky hung pleas- 
antly; beyond, spires, chimneys, great 
buildings reared up through the haze, 
looked toward Westminster and caught the 
glory of the setting sun; from Blackfriars’ 
Bridge came the hum of wheel and hoof and 
the ceaseless tramp of feet; behind, the 
cabs and carriages went whirring; now an 
engine shrieked, or a steam-whistle came 
lashing, or a tug boat went laboring by: 
the evening was full of life, hope; London, 
just then and there, was in fairest mood, 
clean, radiant—a City Beautiful, you might 
think, smiling upon the gloom of that un- 
resting tide. 

They had just met. On Nan’s cheek 
still lingered the first flush of greeting. 
Clearly she had made an heroic effort to 
come and be at her best. She looked 
neat and fresh, her eyes were bright; as if 
by magic, Frank thought, she had lost that 
other haunting look of weariness and 
hunger. There was a splash of color about 
her throat, a gleam of roses in her hat, a 
glitter of silver on her wrists. She wore a 
plain dress and jacket of dark-colored stuff 
and white cotton gloves. A little timid, 
perhaps, and anxious she was, somewhat 
reserved, too, in manner and speech; but 
her eyes were sweet and steady as of old, 
she held herself with grace and ease; was 
Nan still, Frank told himse!f, the old-time 
Nan. 

And Frank seeing her was glad—glad to 
be near her, to hear her speak, to see her, 
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even for a while, free of the ugly grip of 
Walworth and standing there beside him 
with health and hope stillin her face. Yes, 
she was still the old-time Nan. How often 
had he seen her stand just so; head back a 
little, eyes down, lips slightly parted. She 
had changed, of course, gone off, as the 
vulgarism went; but, after all, how much 
she was the same. He was glad. Had he 
seen her the other night, or only her ghost? 

He turned, smiling. 

“Well; how goes it, Nan?” 

“Aw, rightly,” came back, “ just rightly.” 

“You feel—happier,” Frank paused be- 
fore the word, “than you did last time we 
met?” 

Nan reddened. 

“Aw, I was a fool that night. I dunno 
what ailed me. I wasa fool. To think I 
I must carry on like that! Aw, I could 
have whipped meself when I got home.” 

Frank laughed. 

“Whipped yourself, Nan. And why, may 
Iask? Just because you were tired and 
hungry, and had met an old friend?” 

Nan beat her foot on the pavement. 

“Aw, don’t talk of it,” cried she; “don’t 
ask me! Like a schoolgirl I was, wi’ me 
feelin’s in me lap. But never again, please 
God; never again. Aw, let’s talk o’ some- 
thin’ else. Lord, but it’s the fine evenin’,” 
said Nan and strove for the commonplace ; 
‘aw, but it is.” 

Frank looked curiously at her for a 
moment. 

“Yes, Nan, it’s a splendid evening. 
Doesn’t it all remind you,” said Frank, 
with a wave of his hand, “of old scenes 
and old times—the whole look of things— 
the freshness—the sky—the bigness—our- 
selves, standing here enjoying it all? Eh, 
Nan? Doesn’t it strike you so? Can't 
you imagine yourself just now on the 
shores of Inishrath?” 

Nan shook her head. 























“Naw,” she answered slowly, “I can’t. 
Inishrath? Aw, no, no. There’s no place 
in all the world like that.” 

‘None at all, Nan?” 

“‘ Not one.” 

“ And why?” 

Nan glanced at Frank. 

“Why?” she said. ‘Why, because of 
everything that’s happened in it; because 
of all I think about it; because mebbe 
thinkin’ of it keeps me alive sometimes. 
Aw, there’s scores of reasons,” said Nan, 
‘scores an’ scores of them.” 

“Do I make one?” asked Frank. 

Nan looked him full in the eyes. 

“You?” she said deliberately. 

“Te. |” 

Hardly for a moment did Nan hesitate ; 
then in a voice just as level as Frank’s own: 

‘“‘ There’s no one in the world could tell 
ye that better than yourself, Mr. Barry’’; 
and Frank was answered. 

But not silenced. He laughed in his 
pleasant way, said he was served right; 
then twisted round with his back to the 
parapet. 

‘“* But you’ll admit at least, Nan,” said he, 
“that London has some attractions, some 
perfections?”’ 

“Aw, it has. I suppose it has.” 

“You suppose? Tell me, Nan: Do you 
remember a talk we had one day, long ago, 
out among the heather, when you asked 
me about London, and I told you?” 

‘Just as well as if ’twas only yesterday 
—just as well.” 

“Yes? And was I right or wrong, now 
that you’ve seen for yourself?” 

“*Twas a fine piece o’ romancin’,” 
answered Nan after a pause. “’Twas like 
describin’ a meadow by tellin’ only about 
the daisy-heads, an’ havin’ no word at all 
for the grass an’ the weeds.” 

“Meaning that I described all this?” 
Frank waved an arm. “ And neglected all 
that?” Frank looked toward the Surrey 
side. 

“T do,” said Nan. 

“And did I romance even about the 
daisies, Nan?” asked Frank, still with that 
half-smile playing on his face. 


* You!” 
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“Naw. Mebbe not. But I’m little of a 
judge. I’ve been back there,” Nan turned 
her face toward the West End, “once or 
twice with—with—” 

“Ted?” said Frank. 

“ Yes, with Ted.” Nan flushed slightly. 
“ An’ surely it’s the grandest place in all 
the world. It’s wonderful. But sure it’s 
not for the likes of us. ’Twas like as if ye 
put me to walk the street in a silk dress. I 
was just like a fly in a beehive, bewildered 
and out o’ me place. Aw, no. It isn’t 
grandeur that the people livin’ over there’ll 
be needin’,” said Nan a little bitterly, and 
stood looking across the river toward Wal- 
worth. ‘ Indeed it isn’t.” 

“You don’t like Walworth, Nan?” 

“‘Like it? A place like that?” she an- 
swered fiercely. “A dirty, ungodly hole 
like that! Aw, Lord, but I hate it—but I 
hate it. Think o’ the streets, the dirt an’ 
ugliness o’ them. Think o’ the pig-crows 
that people live in. Think o’ the people 
themselves; the women—aw, Lord, the 
women! and the childer, the dirty, God- 
forsaken childer, with only hunger an’ 
death in their wee faces; and think o’ the 
men, with their drink, an’ their cursin’, an’ 
their dog’s manners. Aw, it’s woful,” cried 
Nan, with flaming cheeks, “it’s woful. 
An’ to think we’ve all got to live in it, right 
in the middle of it, an’ see an’ hear an’ en- 
dure iverything! An’ then to think of—” 
Nan paused, stood looking fixedly at the 
water. 

‘‘ Inishrath,” Frank ventured. 

“Ay, of Inishrath—of all, all that we’ve 
left an’ lost—lost forever. Aw, my God, 
but it’s hard to think of it! An’ to lose it 
all in such a way, all through—” Again 
Nan paused. 

“Through carelessness was it, Nan? 
bad luck? Or the landlords?” 

“Aw, landlords an’ bad luck!” came 
back scornfully. “What had they to do 
with it? Aw, poor father; sure I pity him. 
He can’t help himself. It’s his nature. 
But, Lord alive, if he was only back again 
—only back! He’s ruinin’ himself. Aw, 
Mr. Barry,” said Nan, and turned almost 
beseechingly to Frank, “ what d’ye think? 


Or 
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Is there any hope for him at all? Is 
there? ”’ 

What could Frank answer? He pon- 
dered a moment; then, without speaking, 
took Nan by the arm, led her across the 
pavement to a seat, and there sat down 
beside her. 

“It’s not for me to judge your father, 
Nan,” said he. “I pity more than I blame 
him. But tell me about him,” said Frank, 
turning to face Nan, “tell me about every- 
thing.” 

And Nan, sitting there beneath the young 
green of the plane trees, the dusk gathering 
around her, and the great pulse of London 
throbbing in her ear, told him about John ; 
then, in her simple way, and in answer to 
Frank’s subtle questioning, went on telling 
him about Sarah, and the ways of life in 
Walworth, and of life as it was ordered in 
that dingy East Street home. 

It made doleful hearing; even though in 
every word Frank was quick to detect the 
note of false hope and assumed cheerful- 
ness with which Nan strove to relieve the 
utter badness of things. It was just like 
her, he thought ; she was of the kind who die 
rather than ask favors or admit even the 
smallest need of them, ‘Aw, but sure 
things will mend.” . . “Aw, but what 
could you expect, an’ we only strangers.” 

. “Now, we’ve little to grumble at; 
sure, there’s millions worse.” . . . “ Some 
day soon, father’ll get work, an’ then we'll 
be right comfortable, so we will.” Con- 
stantly were phrases like these cropping 
out in Nan’s talk; and in no wise did she 
alter her tone when, presently, she yielded 
to Frank’s solicitation and began speaking 
of herself and her affairs. 

She had to work hard, to be sure, but so 
had most people; had long hours, but no 
longer than had another; had nothing to 
boast of in the matter of wages, but sure 
she was only a beginner. Yes; the work- 
room was comfortable enough, a little 
crowded maybe, and the air none too sweet, 
and the company hardly what she was used 
to: for all that, was comfortable enough. 
No; she didn’t make companions of any of 
the girls. Some of them she disliked, some 


disliked her, a few were friendly and she 
liked them well; but what place had she to 
take friends to and what to offer them—at 
least, not just yet, added Nan hastily and 
dropped her eyes. No; she seldom went 
out after she got home; she felt tired 
maybe, or there was something to be done, 
or ’twas too late. Ah, yes; she’d been to 
the theater, once at Christmas time with 
Ted, and once at Easter time with her 
father. She had enjoyed herself; the 
pantomime had been powerful. No; she 
had never had a holiday, not one ; but sure 
’twas time enough yet to be thinking of such 
things. Ah, her health kept splendid, 
thank God. London suited her that far 
well enough. Ay; maybe she did look 
pale at times; who didn’t, shut up always 
in a big city? Surely she had her dinner 
in the middle of the day. The idea of 
going without that! Didn’t she take some- 
thing with her; and didn’t they all send 
out for things; and wasn’t there tea pro- 
vided at a penny a cup? No; she had no 
more than the cup of tea between dinner 
and supper; what more did she want? 
Sure she was home never later than eight 
o’clock, and there was mostly something 
ready; and, at a pinch, wasn’t there always 
bread and cheese in the house and plenty 
of tea? 

Frank could listen no longer. One word 
seemed only more piteous than the other; 
seemed to bring clearer before him, and 
closer, the picture of that othe: Nan, with 
wan face and weary eyes and lips trembling 
below her shabby black glove. He leaned 
toward her. 

“Nan,” he said, “don’t tell me any more. 
I hate to hear of this life you’re leading. 
It’s all wrong. You’re not fit for it, Nan. 
It will kill you. No wonder you looked pale 
and tired the other night.” 

‘“‘ Aw, yis,” murmured Nan, with a shake 
of her head. 

* You’re not fit for it at all, I say,’”’ Frank 
went on. “ You were made for better things. 
Think of drudging like that all day long, 
without proper food, or air, or company!” 

“ Aw, yis,” said Nan again. ‘Sure it’s 
easy to say that.” 
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“‘T know it is, Nan. . . Tell me, do you 
remember a talk we had together, one day, 
when I spoke on this very point? You 
were working at the turf and I was trying 
to help. You remember, Nan, don’t you?” 

“Remember? It’s not the word. It 
might have happened only an hour ago.” 
Nan sat pulling softly at a finger of her 
glove. ‘“’Twasthe same day, I’m thinkin’,” 
she added, raising her eyes, “that ye told 
me about London.” 

Frank winced. The rebuke was merited. 
Nan was right. He had romanced that 
day ; right and left gone switching only the 
daisy-heads. For a while he sat tapping 
his stick against his boot ; then leaned again 
toward Nan. 

“It’s true,” he said; ‘the reproach is de- 
served. I’ve been‘all words, words from the 
first day you ever saw me. I’ve done nothing 
for you—nothing but bring you trouble. 
My God! ” cried Frank, ‘‘ what did I not do 
that was unworthy? Nan Butler, I wonder 
that you can bear to sit there beside me. 
How can you look at me, even, and not 
scorn me? I sneaked away—you chose me, 
Nan, and I sneaked away! What did you 
think of me,” cried Frank, “‘ when you found 
me out? What do you think of me now?” 

Nan sat bent forward, fingers twining 
restlessly in her lap.and her eyes fixed upon 
them. She looked very pale now, and her 
breath came quick. Again came the words: 
‘What do you think of me?” She shook 
her head. 

‘ Aw, I dunno,” she moaned ; “ I dunno. 
’Twas strange. I hardly knew what to 
think. ’Twas strange. I didn’t expect— 
aw, but no matter. I can’t talk about it.” 

“ But I must,” said Frank; “ I must.” 

“Aw, no—not now. Whisht! They'll 
hear ye,” said Nan, and looked timjdly at 
the tramp or two, and the straggler or two, 
that showed dimly in the lamplight here and 
there on the pavement. 

‘Let them,” said Frank bending nearer. 
“TI don’t care. I must explain. Listen to 
me, Nan. I swear to you that I never tried 
to come between you and Ted. I did my 
best to keep away from you. I told you 
the truth that night—” 


“Aw, don’t, don’t,” pleaded Nan. 
‘*What’s the use o’ sayin’ it?” 

“ But I must, Nan; I must. I told the 
truth, I say, that night. I went meaning to 
say good-by. But you chose me; and I 
came away without saying it. I couldn’t. 
And I was glad, Nan. I felt another man 
as I crossed the lake and went up the road. 
I said over and over: She loves; loves me. 
. . . And yet, all the time, I knew it was 
hopeless. I hadtogo, Nan. I had to say: 
I must see her no more, not even to say good-by. 
. . . But, crossing the lake, I saw you. 
You were standing on the pier with a can 
in your hand; and the sight of you nearly 
maddened me. You seemed to be calling 
me. But I fought myself; went away. And 
all along the road you seemed to be calling 
me, and I felt a coward, and my heart was 
sore; and at last I gave way and turned 
back. I couldn’t go without seeing you... 
Nan, how was it you didn’t hear me calling ? 
I was sure you would come to the ferrying.” 

Nan looked up quickly. 

“ Ye called me?” she said. ‘“ Ye called 
me an’ I never heard! An’ yeturned back 
to see me,” said Nan eagerly, “came back 
all that way?” 

“Yes, Nan. I hadto.... Then I ran 
along the shore, found an old cot, took my 
life in my hand, and crossed. I didn’t care. 
I had to go. . . . And I was toolate. The 
house was dark. I didn’t know what to do. 
At last—” Frank stopped; looked steadily 
at Nan; went on. ‘“ Nan, I don’t know if I 
may dare speak to you about that night. 
You—you remember, don’t you?” 

“Aw, don’t ask me. Don’t ask me. 
Could I ever forget it?” 

“And I may speak about it?” Frank 
said, speaking slowly and with his eyes 
quick on Nan’s face. 

She looked at him, fully and as in- 
nocently as might a child. 

“May?” she repeated. ‘An’ why do 
ye ask me that? Is it that ye think I 
blamed ye for comin’? Is it that ye think 
I blame ye now, after all you’ve said? ... 
Aw, if I’d only known,” moaned Nan; “if 
I’d only known !” 

“Known what, Nan?” 
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“Why, that you’d come back all that 
journey—that ye wanted to say good-by— 
that I mightn’t see ye again. But sure I 
didn’t know. Yenever said. I thought ye 
were only half inearnest. I thought,” said 
Nan, with halfa smile, “ that mebbe we both 
could well wait till the morrow.” 

Frank hid his eyes behind his hand. 

“Yes?” he said. ‘And what would you 
have done, Nan, had you only known?” 

“I’d have come down to ye in spite of 
the world.” 

“You would? Really, Nan?” 

“I would surely. Don’t ye know it? Aw, 
but I was to blame. Aw, but I blamed my- 
self afterward. He’s gone, I used to think, 
an’ he wanted to say good-by; he pleaded 
an’ pleaded, an’ I wouldn’t hear him! An’ 
now he’s gone forever. . . . Aw, if I’d only 
known!” 

Then Frank clutched her arm. 

“Nan,” he said, “ I swear to heaven that 
if you’d said the word that night I would 
have stayed. You remember what I said? 
I put myself in your hands. I said: ‘Ask 
me to stay, Nan, and I’ll stay.’ And you 
didn’t, Nan. You didn’t understand.”. 

“ Aw, I know,” cried Nan with a sob. 
** Don’t tell it to me; don’t tell it to me.”’ 

“So I came away,” Frank went on. “I 
waited a while, thinking I might see you 
again; but you never came. Oh, but | felt 
miserable and—” Frank stopped; let his 
hand slide off Nan’s arm. Why tell her 
how he felt, how guilty and miserable and 
ashamed? She would not understand ; 
thank heaven for that. “So I came away, 
Nan,” he repeated. “And that was three 
years ago. And now here we are.” 

“ Aw, yis,” said Nan. “ Aw, yis, indeed.” 

Frank moved away from her; and the 
two sat silent, there beneath the plane trees, 
their faces toward the silent river and their 
eyes looking steadily out into the dim mys- 
teries of the night. Nan’s lips were trem- 
bling, tears were near her eyes; over and 
over she kept repeating to herself: Jf /’d 
only known. Frank’s face was grave. It 


was time, he told himself, to speak seriously. 
Heaven knew what foolishness might come 
did he wake many more memories of far- 
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off, poignant things. He must speak of 
those old times and doings no more. 
For himself it were foolish; for Nan cruel. 
Nothing could come of such talk. He 
had explained enough, indulged sentiment 
and emotion too much; it was time to talk 
seriously. 

“Well, Nan,” Frank leaned back in the 
seat, “ there’s no use moaning over things 
now. Not a bit. Perhaps we’ve made a 
mess of things, perhaps not; perhaps, after 
all, we’re just as well.” Nan sat silent and 
very still. ‘One never knows,” Frank con- 
tinued. “I dare say it has all been willed for 
us, all arranged and settled, ages ago, by 
Providence. I was to do so and so; you 
were to do so and so—” Frank turned. “I 
wonder what your fate is, Nan? Eh?” Nan 
sat biting her lip ; she only shook her head. 
“Shall I guess, then?” Frank appeared 
to consider, ‘Well, I vote for Ted—yes, 
certainly Ido. Come. Am I right, Nan?” 
Still no answer. Frank kept on. “I be- 
lieve Iam. I’m sure of it; and I’m very 
glad. There’s no better fellow than Ted in 
all London. Not one. I have the greatest 
admiration for him—”’ 

Nan turned with flashing eyes. 

“Tt’ll be lately, then, Mr. Barry,” said 
she, “ that ye took to admirin’ him ?” 

“Well, yes; perhaps it is,” returned 
Frank. 

“ An’ why have ye altered your opinion, 
may I ask?” 

“Why? Oh, for many reasons, Nan. 
I’ve heard about him, you know ; about the 
way in which he left Ireland, for instance, 
and followed you all to London; about his 
untiring devotion, too—”’ 

“ An’ who’s been tellin’ ye all this?” said 
Nan. 

“Oh, one and another ; people who know, 
I think. But all that matters little. Really, 
Nan, I can’t help admiring him. He’sa 
man in a thousand—and,” said Frank, with 
studied abruptness, “I congratulate you, 
Nan. AsI said, there’s no worthier fellow, 
I believe i 

‘Aw, spare your beliefs,” cried Nan. 
“Ye congratulate me—ye congratulate me! ” 

“ Am I wrong, then? asked Frank, with 
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a turn of his head. ‘ Surely my guess isn’t 
wrong ?”’ 

“Tt matters nothin’ to ye, 
“Tt matters nothin’ ! ” 

Things were hardly developing in the way 
that Frank had hoped. He had meant to 
be somewhat clumsy, abrupt, but not to the 
extent of hurting Nan’s feelings or of anger- 
ing her. He wished only to do his duty— 
so Frank’s thoughts ran, as silently he sat 
looking at the jumble of lights on the long 
span of Blackfriars’ Bridge—to turn Nan’s 
face from himself toward Ted; and here, 
at the very outset, was she in open rebel- 
lion. Ofcourse he understood. She had not 
come there to have Ted’s praises sounded in 
her ear. Still, he must do his duty. 

“Very well, then,” said he; “I'll say no 
more, Nan. I’m sorry I blundered so. I 
apologize—and withdraw my congratulations, 
All the same, I must continue my admira- 
tion for Ted, I fear—and give him my pity, 
too. Poor chap! He deserves better 
luck.” 

Then said Nan: 

“He deserves the very best the world 
can give him. There’s not his like in all 
London. Your pity! An’ a lot Ted Ross 
wants that of ye, Mr. Barry.” 

Frank looked round. 

“There!” said he. “Just what I’ve 
been saying myself.” 

“ Aw, yis; what you’ve been sayin’ and 
not meanin’. D’ye think I don’t know?” 

“Then I may congratulate you, Nan? 
You do care for Ted ?” 

“TI care for him more than all the world,” 
answered Nan defiantly. ‘“ He’s the best 
man I ever knew. He’s wonderful.” 

“ Ah,” said Frank. with a shrug, “I see. 
Do you mean it; really, Nan?” 

“Tt’s not the way with me to say what I 
don’t mean, Mr. Barry.” 

“No? Well, I’m glad. But how long, 
may I ask, Nan, have you been feeling for 
Ted like this?” ; 

“‘That’s my affair, Mr. Barry.” 

“Yes? Very well, then.” Frank paused. 
** But you’ll admit, Nan, that half an hour 
ago we were not talking quite as we are 
now.” 


” 


cried Nan. 


“No,” answered Nan bitterly; ‘God 
knows we weren’t. Aw, the fool I was half 
an hour ago! No matter.” Nan rose. 
“T’ll be wiser again. And now I’m goin’ 
home.” 

Frank caught her sleeve. 

“But, Nan, I’ve got such a lot to say. I 
had only commenced.” 

“ You’ve said enough,” answered Nan; 
‘an’ I’ve heard. An’ I’m goin’ home,” 
she said. 

“ But, Nan “ 

“T’m goin’ home.” 

Then Frank rose also. 

“Very well,” said he, and added to him- 
self, “‘ Maybe it is well, and maybe it’s wise 
to leave well alone.” 

They went along the Embankment, 
quickly and silently ; crossed Blackfriars’ 
Bridge, and took their seats on the outside 
of a tram-car that presently started for Wal- 
worth. Neither spoke much. Nan _ had 
nothing to say; Frank a great deal, but 
thought it wise not to say it. At intervals, 
indeed, he remarked on the beauty of the 
night, the glory of the sky, the grim sordid- 
ness of Blackfriars’ Road, the ugliness of the 
Obelisk; in London Road, too, became 
almost cynical, waving a hand at many a 
haunt and exhibition of the cheap and nasty, 
and talking about marts of the great un- 
washed; but this was only small talk, the 
talk at which Frank was something of an 
adept, but which just then came rather 
lamely and upon Nan’s ear fell unavailingly. 
She had no wish to speak, none to hear; 
she wanted to get home, get home. And at 
the Elephant and Castle, even as Frank 
was venturing somewhat about the place 
and chance of a former meeting, suddenly 
Nan rose and held out her hand. 

**Good-by, Mr. Barry,” said she; “I’m 
thankful for your company.” 

“ But, Nan!” cried Frank, and went on 
volubly. He wished to see her home, had 
something still to say, wanted to arrange 
about another meeting; couldn’t Nan sit a 
little longer? 

“No.” 

“ But why?” 

“ T’m expectin’ to meet Ted.” 
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“Ah! Very well, then; I won’t try to 
keep you. But easy; I must see you 
down.” They left the tram-car and came to 
the pavement. “ Well, good-by, Nan. My 
love to Ted. Good-by and good luck,” 
said Frank ; then waved a hand, raised his 
hat, and saying to himself that perhaps it 
was all just as well, set out for Kensington. 

But Nan turned for Walworth and home; 
went hurrying, almost running, face set, 
eyes big and bright, her brain a whirl of 
burning thoughts. “Aw, the fool I was,” 
she thought, “the fool! . . Why did I 
ever go; why didI ever see him? ... The 
way he changed, the way he talked. Aw, 
but he’s changed! . . . Why did I ever go? 
The fool Iwas! But never again—never— 
never! I hate him; I hate him! Aw, 
but he’s changed . . . Aw, Frank, Frank! 
. . Aw, Ted, Ted; Ted, me son!” 

A night or two afterward, Ted Ross, not 
for the first time, was loitering on the pave- 
ment of Camberwell New Road. Up and 
down he went, backward and forward; 
presently, at sight of a light flashing up be- 
hind the windows of a certain house, crossed 
the road, turned on the curbstone, and stood 
watching. The blinds were up, the table 
laid; one by one a little party gathered in 
the room. First came a woman, tall and 
handsome ; then an elderly man, gray-haired 
and slightly stooped; then a tiny old lady, 
dressed in black satin, and carrying a curly- 
headed child; then a tall, lean man, with 
long arms and a solemn face; last of all, in 
his light summer clothes, Frank Barry him- 
self. 

Ted whistled softly ; shifted a step that 
he might have fuller view. The party 
gathered by the fireplace, made a group 
before the old lady, and began playing with 
the child. The windows were down and 
Ted could hear their voices. Their ways to 
him appeared strange and foolish (after- 
ward, when recalling the scene, he could 
only laugh at the awkward gestures of the 
solemn-faced man and at the absurd antics 
of him with the snowy hair); but it was on 
the ways of the tall lady and of Frank Barry 
that Ted kept his most watchfuleye. They 
stood side by side, faces aglow and their 


eyes rapt in admiration of the boy. Now 
Frank clapped his hands, now shook his 
curls, now turned toward the tall lady and 
laughed; now (and here you can imagine 
Ted watching his keenest) took her hand 
and led her closer to the old lady. There 
is ahush. The two hold out their hands 
and appear to plead. The child looks from 
one to another ; suddenly stretches its arms, 
and with a cry of “ father’s boy” is carried 
to Frank’s shoulder and borne in triumph 
round the room. There is a minute of riot, 
a great noise of crowing and hand-clapping ; 
then a scattering of the group, the face of 
the tall lady at the window, and down come 
the blinds. 

But Ted, in that little while—so short 
that a crowd of not more than five, includ- 
ing Ted himself, saw the blinds drawn— 
had seen and heard enough. He was no 
longer suspicious; he knew. It was great. 
With a light as of victory broad on his face, 
he hurried off for Walworth and East Street. 

The Butlers were supping on bread and 
tea when, with a rush, Ted carried the door 
of their little room. He strode to the table, 
laid his hands upon it, and leaned forward. 

“Listen,” he cried; “listentome! D’ye 
know what I’ve found out? Listen. Frank 
Barry’s married. He’s a wife and child. 
He lives in a big house over Camberwell 
way. I know it,” cried Ted, with a thump 
on the table. “I know it. I’ve seen 
him.” 

Like news of death the words fell among 
the Butlers. With a crust half-way to his 
mouth, John sat staring at Ted; Sarah’s 
face was gray with surprise; Nan shrank 
back in her chair, taking each word as if it 
were a blow. 

‘“‘ T’ve seen him,” Ted went on vehemently. 
“T’ve found the divil out. The purest 
chance it was. There was a whole party o’ 
them there—uncles an’ aunts, an’ sorrow 
knows who. Listentome. I was wanderin’ 
up an’ down—But wait,” said Ted; “give 
me a drink, for God’s sake. I’m parched. 
Anything, anything ; tay or beer, anything 
at all. ... That’s better. Now, where’s 
there a chair till I tell ye.” 

So Ted told; and there at the supper- 
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table, John and Sarah sat listening, hanging 
on every word, drawing deep breaths of 
astonishment, breaking in occasionally with 
question or comment. Only Nan spake 
never a word, made never a move. Her 
heart was like lead. It was all true. She 
knew it was. This explained everything, 
ended everything. Ah, to think it; to think 
he could do that and never tell her! How 
could he do it? Married—married—mar- 
ried these years! And all that time she 
had waited and waited. Oh, she must get 
away. 

Hurriedly Nan rose, crossed to that inner 
room, and there on her knees by her bedside 
wept bitterly. And there on her knees she 
put away the old dreams and hopes, put them 
away utterly; then rose and went back to 
the supper-table, a new Nan with a new face 
thenceforward for Ted. 

So that night passed; and the next day 
Sarah pinned on her dingy shawl, tied on 
her bonnet of black, and set out to pay 
Frank Barry another visit. But Frank 
happened to be from home when Sarah 
called ; so she saw Marian. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Ir was nearly eight o’clock that evening 
when Frank reached home. There was no 
light in the dining-room, the house was very 
still; he ran upstairs to the study, there 
found Marian at her work-table, sewing by 
the light of a shaded lamp. She looked 
up as he entered, then bent again over her 
needle. 

“Hello, Marian. How quiet you are to- 
night. I half thought you must be out.” 
He kissed her; turned and threw himself 
into an arm-chair. “Oh, I am tired. 
Where’s the boy?” 

“He went to bed early,” answered 
Marian without looking up. 

“Bless him. Oh, I am tired. Such a 
day I’ve had of it. And, by Jove, I am 
hungry. Hope you’ve something sub- 
stantial for supper, my dear,” said Frank, 
looking round. ‘“ But what’s the matter, 
Marian? You look pale—worried. Is any- 
thing wrong? /You’re sure the boy’s all 
right ?” 





“Oh, yes; the boy’s quite right.” 

“Then what’s the matter? Come; tell 
me.” 

Marian made a stitch or two; raised her 
eyes. She was very pale. 

“Some one called to see you this after- 
noon,” she said. 

“Oh. On business, or what? Who 
was it?” 

“Tt was a woman,” answered Marian, 
speaking slowly. ‘She gave her name as 
Mrs. Butler.” Frank twisted in his chair, 
sat staring at Marian. ‘She inquired for 
you, and finding you out asked to see me.” 
Marian paused and made a stitch. Frank’s 
face was like ashes. 

“ And—and you saw her?” he asked 
brokenly, hoarsely. 

“Yes; Isawher. I hadtosee her; and 
to listen.” 

Marian went on stitching. With an 
effort, Frank controlled himself; then rose 
and stood with his back to the fireplace, 
shoulders drooping and his hands clutched 
behind him. 

“Well?” said he. “Go on, Marian. 
What did Mrs. Butler have to say for her- 
self?” 

“Must I say?” 

““Why, of course. If she said anything 
—why, of course you must.” 

Frank stood swaying to and fro, his 
face ghastly, lips tremulous. While you 
might count ten Marian paused. 

“She told me—” Down went Marian’s 
hands. She flushed, sat upright, raised 
her eyes. “Oh, Frank,” she cried, “ it’s 
not true—it’s not true what that abominable 
woman forced meto hear? Tell me it isn’t; 
tell me! You haven’t been untrue to me, 
Frank—you didn’t do those things in Ire- 
land—you didn’t deceive me—you haven’t 
been deceiving me?” cried Marian, so 
piteously. ‘Oh, tell me, Frank; tell me 
you haven’t!” 

Now that he knew the worst, Frank’s 
courage came creeping back. He steadied 
himself; as best he might, braced himself 
for the ordeal. It had come at last, that 
oft-time dreaded hour. Marian knew all, 
knew worse than all; was sitting there with 
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an eternity of piteous doubt in her eyes and 
ringing in her voice. ‘Qh, tell me,” it 
came again, “tell me ,you haven’t.” What 
was he to answer? In God’s name, what? 
Slowly, unsteadily, the words came. 

“So that’s what she told you? That’s 
what you’ve heard about me? It’s—it’s a 
lie,” spoke Frank suddenly and fiercely. 
“The woman’s a liar. I’ve never done such 
things. I’ve never been untrue to you, 
Marian. She’s a liar, I say. It’s black- 
mail, blackmail. She owes me a grudge. 
She’s paying me out. It’s all lies, lies. I 
never deceived you. I swear, Marian, I 
never did. I only—only—” 

It was of no avail. He was in the toils. 
On every side were deeps and pitfalls. 
Even to himself his words rang hollow and 
false. Before him sat Marian, the very 
image of distrust. For a breath or two he 
hesitated; then flung himself on his knees 
at Marian’s side and broke into a panic of 
pleading, confession, remorse. 

“Forgive me, Marian,” he cried, with a 
clutch at her arm. “Oh, my dear, my 
dear! I should have told you long ago; 
I tried to tell you; I was weak, weak. But 
you’ll forgive me, Marian—ah, my dear, 
my dear!” 

Marian sat like stone; hands in her lap, 
needle in her fingers, eyes rigid on the 
lamp. 

“T’ve been to blame, terribly to blame; I 
know it. I’ve done foolish things. But 
Marian, Marian,” again Frank caught her 
arm, “listen to me. I’ve not been so bad 
as that woman made out. I can explain. 
She hates me. She’s told you lies. I know 
she has. Listen, Marian. I have never 
been untrue to you; before God, I swear 
it. I was weak, foolish. I—I was tempted 
once, but I did nothing. I’ve deceived 
you, I know; I’ve been thoughtless, un- 
kind; but never have I done ¢haf; never. 
You believe me, Marian? Speak to me; 
speak.” 

Still Marian sat like stone, looking at the 
lamp. 

“Ah, say you believe me!” 

No answer; none. Frank threw up his 
hands. © 


“Ah, how cold you are; how hard! I 
want to confess. I can explain. Won’t 
you speak, Marian? Ask me. Ask me 
anything. See,” Frank spread his arms, 
“IT want to tell you. I'll hide nothing at 
all. Only give me the chance; give me 
the chance.” 

Then Marian turned. 

“Chance!” she said. “Chance? Now 
—now you ask that. After all these years!” 
Her voice was hard; her face like marble. 
“You want to confess? You'll hide noth- 
ing? Now you tell me that; now when 
I’m insulted, when I know, now when you 
can’t help it! You are false to me for 
years—false!” cried Marian. ‘Oh, great 
heavens! what am I to think? What am I 
to do? That it should be true—that it 
should be true!” 

‘“‘ But it’s not true,” cried Frank. “ You 
don’t know all, Marian. I’m not so bad. 
She has lied, I tell you. I haven’t done 
all you think; I know I haven’t. I swear 
to you I have never been untrue.” 

“Oh, spare me that,” said Marian, and 
closed her eyes, and turned away, and 
shuddered, “and spare your protestations. 
Don’t, don’t. And don’t kneel there before 
me. I can’t bear to see you. Oh, that it 
should come to this!” Fora minute she 
sat silent; then, even as Frank drew away 
and leaning his arm on the work-table 
knelt looking at her, flashed round in her 
chair. “Ah,” said she, “it can’t be! How 
can I believe it? Of you; of you! Tell 
me it isn’t true. Say it, Frank.” 

What was Frank to answer? A whole 
world he would have given, at that moment, 
for the power to look Marian in the eyes 
and tell her it was not true. But he was 
guilty. Nemesis had overtaken him. Again 
he crept to his wife’s side. 

“It’s no use, Marian,” he said. “I can’t 
lie to you. But listen, dear,” he went on, 
as with a moan Marian turned away, “let 
me tell you. I’m not so very bad, maybe,” 
said Frank; then quickly began again the 
long story of confession and explanation. 

Glibly, earnestly, sometimes passionately, 
he spoke; and not untruthfully. Marian 
had heard the account of an enemy; not let 
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her hear his. What had passed in Ireland 
he was ashamed of. He had been misera- 
bly weak ; he deserved punishment ; but he 
had fought himself, had always kept sacred 
his promises to Marian. It was a miserable 
entanglement, no more. Let him tell about 
it, from beginning to end. 

Then, coming to the other and more re- 
cent happenings, Frank left Ireland and 
came to London. Here, too, he had done 
things of which he was ashamed. But all 
through weakness; his cursed weakness. 
He had meant well and had acted ill; had 
started by deceiving Marian and been 
forced to continue deceiving her. He had 
been so afraid of wrecking their happiness. 
Only for that fear he would have confessed 
all to Marian long ago. Would to God he 
had done so and ‘saved her this indignity! 
But farther than deception he had done no ill. 
This girl was really in a sorry plight. He 
had tried to help her, to help her people; 
had only seen her with that object, had 
only seen her twice, meant never to see her 
again. And, really, if Marian did but 
know, she would pity her. The most hard- 
working, deserving, patient— 

Marian flung her work upon the table 
and rose. 

“Oh!” said she, “enough, enough! Spare 
me her praises, please, and have done with 
this folly.” She took a step toward the 
door. “Do you think I’m a fool,” she said, 
“that you must try to insult my intelligence 
as well as myself? Your help! My pity!” 

“But, Marian,” cried Frank; ‘ Marian, 
my dear! Insult you—” 

“Your help!” said Marian again, just as 
if Frank had not spoken. “Your help!” 
she repeated scornfully; then turned with 


blazing eyes. “I don’t believe you,” she 
said deliberately; and again, “I don’t be- 
lieve you.” 


_ With the blood quick in his face, Frank 
rose and stepped back to the hearth ; there 
stood, his hands behind him and his eyes 
meeting Marian’s. He had finished now, 
he told himself; done his best and failed. 
The inevitable was coming; let it come. 
He knew Marian; knew what to expect 
when she stood like that, hands clenched, 


eyes glittering, those two narrow lines show- 
ing in her forehead. 

So Frank, possessing himself in silence, 
stood back; while Marian, now thoroughly 
aroused, spoke the truth that was in her, 
and spoke it without stint, bitterly, indig- 
nantly, with sudden flashes of scorn and 
bursts of passion. That she should so 
speak, even with Frank standing there peni- 
tent and defenseless, even though all the 
right was on her side and all the wrong ad- 
mittedly on his, was, as Frank himself 
thought, inevitable; just as it was inevi- 
table, in the natural reaction and stress of 
thought and feeling, that she should now 
believe more than was true of Frank’s mis- 
deeds, and express her beliefs recklessly, 
and say things she must afterward regret. 

Naturally of a jealous disposition, quick 
in temper too, and, when roused, hot of 
heart and tongue, very decided also in her 
opinions, and something of the Puritan in her 
outlook on the broad domains of right and 
wrong, Marian was not of those who suffer 
wrong gladly or hide trouble within the 
gates of silence ; most certainly was she not 
the woman to take lightly wrongs such as 
those of Frank’s and give them quick for- 
giveness. Rather did they wound her to 
the heart, and stir the depths of her nature 
to overflowing. That Frank should be guilty 
of such conduct, Frank, her husband, whom 
she loved dearly and in whom she had 
trusted, the man she had chosen and been 
so happy with all these years ; that he should 
do these things seemed to her terrible, and 
brought certainly the bitterest pang she had 
ever felt. Excuse them? How could she? 
Forgive them? Oh, impossible! In an- 
other she must have detested them; in her 
husband they were almost abhorrent. This 
plea of weakness, this talk of drifting, of 
thoughtlessness, and all the rest ; what more 
did these avail than to make matters worse. 
Weakness? She had no mercy for it. De- 
ceit, lies? She scorned them in her heart. 
The thought that Frank had only professed 
his love, had gone secretly from her in quest 
of another; the thought was maddening. 
She seemed to be in hell, a hell of lies and 
deceit. 
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“I don’t believe you!” she cried. ‘I be- 
lieve you are as false now as you have always 
been. Your weakness and thoughtlessness ; 
your talk of pity and help! As if these ex- 
cused you,” cried Marian; and remorse- 
lessly went on. As if anything excused 
him. Now when she knew all, when he 
was found out, he asked her to believe him 
and forgive. Forgive him; and for what? 
Because he got entangled once, and was en- 
tangled still; because he wanted to help, 
and his wife to pity, the daughter of a 
washerwoman! To help her? Oh, a pretty 
story! To help the woman who chose him 
in Ireland, and waited three years for him ; 
the woman for whom, night after night, he 
left his wife and went skulking the streets; 
the woman whose praises he had sounded 
in a book, the woman who only a day ago 
had believed him unmarried. Oh, a pretty 
story ! 

“IT don’t believe a word of it ; not a word. 
. . » Oh, my God, that it should come to 
this! The deceit, the lies, the faithless- 
ness, . . . Oh, it’s bewildering! I don’t 
know where to look, or what to think. I 
can’t think. . . . That you should do this,” 
cried Marian ; “you—you!” Think of the 
letters he had written to her, the long pas- 
sionate letters from Ireland, written in the 
toils and sweets of this entanglement. Think 
of the warmth of his greeting that spring 
day three years ago; and think of the ardor 
of his parting only two nights before, that 
night when he had stood so nobly pleading 
in a garden patch. Think of the way he 
had deceived her, then—and then—and 
then; of the blackness of his deceit during 
the past few months, of the lies he had told 
about his book, about that abominable 
woman and her visit, about everything, 
everything. 

“It’s all false. I don’t know where to 
look, or what to think. I can’t think... . 
And that you should do this; you that I 
trusted so implicitly and thought the one 
man in the world! Oh, is it true; is it 
true? I don’t know where to look. I can’t 
think. . . . And all,” cried Marian, in a 
sudden frenzy of jealousy and anger, “all 
for a slattern of the slums! You leave me 


to go to her! You dare even to look at me 
after that. . . . Perhaps she is waiting for 
you now, still trusting in your help, still 
believing you unmarried. Don’t let me keep 
you,” said Marian, sweeping her skirts aside 
and pointing toward the door, “ please don’t 
let me keep you from her. Go! Go! Who 
am I? Who amI?” 

This was more than Frank, guilty though 
he was and loth to face the storm, could 
bear. Quickly he stepped forward, an- 
swered Marian straight and bitterly; then 
gave her word for word, scorn for scorn, 
taunt for taunt, through a long and terrible 
scene. It was pitiable. Nothing paltry or 
wretched was left unsaid; this sentence was 
an accusation, that a recrimination; the 
one was false, ignoble, cruel, the other hard, 
unjust, pitiless; old wounds were reopened, 
old graves of unhappy things uncovered; 
as with poisoned arrow and venomous dart 
these two stood waging barbaric battle. It 
was pitiable. Letus, we at least who respect 
Marian and are ready to give Frank his due ; 
who know that they loved each other, and 
hope that their love may continue; who 
know, too, how little an affair of the heart 
is such a scene, and how much it comes of 
the unleashing of primal and brutal instincts 
common to us all—let us just stop our ears 
and creep away and close the door and pray 
that the end of it all may be speedy and 
peaceful. 

Hush! Not yet; not yet. ... Hush! 
There is a lull. Now the storm waxes 
again: now drops suddenly... . Again 
the voices clash. ‘Oh, this is unbearable,” 
you hear Marian say, “it’s intolerable!” 
Then, “Go! Go!” cries Frank; and the 
next minute Frank is down the stairs and 
out in the street, and Marian is standing 
pale and trembling within the study door. 
Well, thank God it is over, even if. it is not 
well over. : 

The street door closed with a clang. 
Marian turned to her chair, sat down, rested 
her elbows on the table, and so sitting, with 
her face in her hands and her eyes on the 
lamp, gave herself for a while to the thral- 
dom of thought. Altogether calm and self- 
possessed she seemed now; hardly did she 














seem to breathe; only now and then her 
lips moved and her thoughts spoke: “ That 
it should come to this!’ she said; and again, 
“Oh, that it should be so!” and again, 
“What am I to do?” and at last, “‘ No, no; 
it is impossible; never, never! I must do 
it. There is no other way,” said Marian; 
then, asif driven by stern resolution, rose 
quickly, found writing materials, wrote a 
short letter, enclosed it, inscribed Frank on 
the cover, and taking it with her passed into 
the bedroom and laid it on the dressing- 
table. 

A moment she stood looking at the boy, 
lying peacefully in his cot; a moment 
seemed to hesitate. ‘Shall I?” she asked 
herself; then, saying, ‘“ Yes, yes. There is 
no other way,” pulled a trunk across the 
floor and began packing it. First, the boy’s 
little garments she took from drawer and 
cupboard and laid in the trunk ; then her own 
apparel and necessaries ; then a few trinkets, 
baubles (things these that Frank had not 
given her), and a toy or two from a basket 
that stood in the corner; last of all, shut down 
the lid, and leaving the trunk unlocked, 
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dragged it toward the door and left it stand- 
ing by the wall. 

The worst was now over; the Rubicon 
all but crossed. A slight flush was on her 
face, as returning to the study she rang the 
bell and told the servant to lay supper, and 
to lay it with the best that was in the house. 
Only a little more now to do; only to put on 
hat and cloak; to kiss the boy awake, dress 
him, and wrap him in a shawl; only to tie 
on her veil, and put on her gloves, and take 
the boy in her arms—and all was done. 

Still half-asleep, perhaps dimly wonder- 
ing, the boy lay looking up at her; as if 
hesitating, Marian stood by the doorway, 
looking down at the boy. “Shall I?” she 
said. “Am I right, little Frank?” Not a 
movement or sign. She bent her head and 


whispered again: “Shall I? Shall I, lit- 
tle Frank?” 
A smile answered her. Tightly she 


strained the child to her breast; gave a 
swift look round the room; hurried to the 
study, and there lingered a moment: then, a 
sob in her throat and her eyes streaming, 
went down the stairs and out into the night. 


( Zo be continued. ) 


TRAINING THE HANDS FOR WORK. 


BY C. W. WHITNEY. 


N education which is not available in 
A practical life is sure to be condemned 
in business circles. To this test is, 
constantly being brought every kind of edu- 
cation that is given to boys and girls, 
whether it is secured in the common schools, 
business colleges, or the higher institutions 
of learning, and it is a fair rule with which 
to measure the training. Does it educate ? 
Is it useful? Can it be used by the 
mechanic and farmer, the laboring man and 
woman, in the earning of bread? It is not 
enough simply to educate men for the pro- 
fessions. That would do if all who come 


out of the schools were to enter professional 
life; but it is otherwise, professional people 
are in the minority in this country and always 
will be. 





The working people, the wage-earners, 
make a vast majority of our population, and 
they have a high claim upon the common 
and high schools. Indeed, if we are pro- 
viding for the masses, they have as great a 
claim as the professional men, but everybody 
will admit that for practical purposes the 
professionals gain a great deal more in the 
schools than the wage-earners. ‘The masses 
of our people labor with their hands, there- 
fore our institutions of learning should edu- 
cate them for labor. They pay a large part 
of the taxes to support the schools, and in 
some states the laws oblige children to attend 
the public schools till they are sixteen years 
old. By this time many parents have ex- 
hausted their resources, and this is all the 
education they can give their children. 
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When they have given their all they should 
have an equivalent in the preparation of 
their children for labor. 

Boys and girls should understand that 
our literary institutions do not seem to be 
adapted to business or to the trades ; that is, 
they should know that the schools will partly 
and only partly educate them for business 
life. Often the most helpless and ignorant 
man in business or serving in a trade is our 
high school and college man, disproportioned 
in the relation of body to mind, over-devel- 
oped in the training of his intellect, while 
dwarfed in the use of hishands. He knows 
so much that he is a giant in the world of 
letters, while he knows so little that among 
the practical men of affairs in the business 
of the world he isa pigmy. The lamentable 
comment can be made that the education 
given the boys and indeed the girls to-day 
is one-sided, and only partially prepares 
them for business. 

This lack of practical training has caused 
our high schools to present a sad phase of 
this question. A large percentage of the 
boys drop out at the end of the grammar- 
school course, while the girls continue in 
proportionately larger numbers to pursue 
the advanced course. Thus the women of 
the next generation are likely to be much 
better educated than the men. 

This inequality cannot long exist without 
evil results accruing to business, society, 
and the family. If there are one hundred 
boys and just as many girls in a town, and 
ninety of the girls and only twenty of the, 
boys graduate from the high school, a condi- 
tion of things will result which is pretty 
sure to work mischief when those boys and 
girls get married—and they are sure to do 
that. The boys and girls should be equally 
well educated. The boys should have as 
good a chance as the girls. We must con- 
stantly keep our eye on the fact that a boy’s 
nature is peculiar. His work in life will in 
many respects be different from that of the 
girl, hence his training should be such as he 
needs. It should be as available for him in 
the public school as that which the girl re- 
ceives is for her. Industrial education is 
what both boys and girls need, but especially 


the boys, for it will always be true that men 
will have to provide for the family; that 
will be their mission—from it they cannot 
escape. 

In speaking of education in Switzerland, 
Robert Seidel says, “Is it not true that be- 
tween the factory hand and the educated 
man of to-day almost as great a gdp exists 
as between the slave and philosopher of 
ancient Greece?” M. Jules Ferry, the late 
French minister of public instruction, upon 
the occasion of laying the corner-stone of an 
important school, said : 

We desire to ennoble hand labor. Believe me, 
when the plane and file are accorded their place of 
honor by the side of the compass, the map, and the 
text-book in history, and when they become the ob- 
jects of national and systematic instruction, only 
then will a great amount of prejudice die out and 
much of the spirit of caste vanish away. Social 
peace will find a place upon the seats of the ele- 
mentary school, and harmony with her beaming 
light will illuminate the future of the nation. 

These voices in France and Switzerland, 
speaking across the sea, direct attention to 
the very core of an evil which is growing to 
colossal proportions in our own country. 
We are in danger of having a gulf fixed be- 
tween the laboring classes and the highly 
educated people. There is more danger 
for our civilization from this kind of caste 
than any we have to fear from one class 
becoming very rich while another remains 
very poor. An aristocracy built on educa- 
tion is, of all class distinctions, to be dreaded 
the most, because, if it comes into existence, 
it will commence in that most dangerous 
period, child life. It will be fostered in our 
public schools and higher institutions of 
learning where the state exerts its influence, 
and in time the evil will be charged to the 
state. 

Efforts are being made to introduce a 
substitute for hand labor, such as calisthen- 
ics in the public schools, gymnastics in the 
colleges and universities, or athletic exer- 
cises, such. as rowing, football, and baseball, 
and in some schools a system of military serv- 
ice with a regular army officer for instructor. 
But calisthenics is an ignorant expression 
of the desire for this later education. It 
leaves out entirely every industry that per- 
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tains to the training of the hands for useful 
service. Perhaps these things we ought to 
have done and not to have left the others 
undone. 

Many educated men hold that hand labor 
is indispensable to the harmonious educa- 
tion of the man. The Greeks bestowed 
greater attention upon the training of the 
physical man than they did on the human 
mind, and yet more than five hundred years 
before Christ poetry and music were special 
elements in a young Athenian’s education. 
The American system of education very 
largely ignores physical training, and crowns 
the intellect with all its highest and best 
endeavor. 

The English and German, French and 
Italian nations each have great standing 
armies, not one of which numbers less than 
half a million men. These vast numbers of 
soldiers are trained to use arms; in fact, the 
army is a kind of industrial school where 
the discipline of every man is constant and 
severe. The soldiers serve in the army 
from four to eight years, more or less, and 
then retire to civil life, when new and 
younger men are taken from peaceful pur- 
suits to pass through the same course of 
army drill. It keeps up a constant change 
in the population, and in the end educates 
their citizens to habits of industry. The 
effect may be seen in the close application 
to business and industrious habits, together 
with the contented lives of any one or all of 
these peoples. 

Gibbon confessed that he obtained a good 
part of his mental discipline for writing the 
“ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire” 
when a soldier. These facts show that such 
training fits men for contentment and in- 
dustry as well as for toiling at a trade or in 
a profession. Manual training schools have 
existed for years in all the nations named, 
but we Americans do not have industrial 
education in our public schools, nor do our 
people have such training in the army as is 
seen in some nations across the sea. It is 
necessary, therefore, that every young person 
preparing for a business life should look 
well to his own business training. He must 
educate himself on the farm, in the store, at 
G—June 
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the bench, in an office, wherever he may 
findemployment. He must be self-educated 
in his chosen industry, for the system of 
public education in the United States does 
not offer him a preparation for business. 

Thirty years ago this lack was met by 
apprenticing a boy to learn a trade, but this 
is not possible now for all boys. The fac- 
tory has taken the place of the industrial 
establishment, leaving opportunity for but 
few industries in the cities and larger towns. 
The old system of a parent binding a boy to 
an employer for three years to learn a trade 
is in some parts of the land abolished. The 
factory cuts a trade in so many parts that 
no one boy learns to make a whole shoe, a 
whole coat, or a hat. This new order of 
things has, no doubt, its advantages to pur- 
chasers of manufactured articles in that it 
reduces prices, but it hurts the character of 
American boys. Where a trade is held 
intact, that a boy may learn as an appren- 
tice, we find a barrier erected by the trades 
union ; for instance, the Printers’ Union, 
which covers the whole country, will not 
permit more than one apprentice in an office 
for every ten compositors. If the number 
of compositors in an office is less than ten, 
there may be one apprentice, but only one 
apprentice for every ten printers is the law. 
This is a rule in most if not all trades 
unions, so that there is no room for the 
large number of beginners here. 

Two boys were arrested recently in 
Chicago. They were asked for an explana- 
tion of theircrime. ‘‘O, we knew we would 
be sent to a house of correction, and that is 
where we want to-go to learn a trade.” 
Now, how can the boys acquire habits of 
industry under such a system of restriction 
as is adopted by trades unions? Educators, 
parents, and guardians find their way closed 
when they look toward manufactories and in- 
dustrial institutions as places for the educa- 
tion of the youth. 

In domestic life the case is just as de- 
plorable. The piano comes into competition 
with the cook-stove, fancy work attracts 
from the wash-tub, and foreign girls crowd 
American girls out of the kitchen. It is a 
fact that a large class of American girls, if 
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they ever learn the art of cooking, must 
leave their own homes to learn what was 
taught the girl in the well-regulated family 
twenty-five or thirty years ago. We cry 
‘‘A merica for Americans,” but the Americans 
are losing their hold on the old-fashioned 
methods of training boys and girls to work 
with their hands. 

There is a discipline of the intellect and 
the emotions which comes to one by using 
the hands in the work at the bench, or at 
any kind of honest labor. It is wrought 
into the fiber of character, becomes a part 
of manhood, and those who have it are the 
nobility of the land. This is education. 
The reflex influence upon character, of 
laboring with the hands, is so great that it 
dignifies a man in his own judgment. He 
has more respect for himself, and believes 
more in his own manhood. He reaps the 
fruits of his labors, is conscious that he is 
making an honest effort to earn bread for 
himself and his family. This should be the 
human, as it is the divine order of life. 

The boy and girl need something wrought 
into the character while it is in the forma- 
tive period, such as ideas of work, habits of 
industry, steadfastness, and perseverance, 
all of which educate them to regard labor 
as dignified and ennobling to man. 
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I served four years as an apprentice, and 
learned to make chairs, and to ornament 
them with many colors of paint, bronze, and 
gold-leaf; I learned to turn on a lathe 
every piece of round wood used in making 
a chair, and to mix every color of paint 
necessary to decorate one to the taste of the 
plainest Dutchman or the most fastidious 
society folk; therefore I know its effect 
upon one’s character. A diterary society, of 
which I have grateful memories, existed in 
the town. I studied Latin and recited to a 
marble-cutter, who was well up in Latin. 
We both wrote compositions, and submitted 
them to each other for criticism. He grad- 
uated from marble-cutting and other schools 
to the grade of a physician, I graduated in 
the same way to the higher rank of a min- 
ister. I would not, if I could, exchange the 
quality and habit of mind I secured at the 
bench for any quality and habit of mind 
that the best institution of learning can 
give, for this reason: the quality of mind I 
won could have been secured in no other 
way and at no other time of life; the other 
is available and much easier to get in all 
the after years of a man’s life, that is the 
habit of industry, which when well formed 
will always remain as a solid and valuable 
part of a man’s character. 
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BY PIERRE LE ROY-BEAULIEU. 


TRANSLATED FOR “‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN ” FROM THE FRENCH 


FTER the diplomatic struggles which 

followed the rude shocks of the 

Chino-Japanese War, the far east- 
ern question seemed to enter, in the 
summer of 1897, into a zone of calms. 
All the European powers interested in 
China, Russia, France, and England, had 
had their share: that of Germany was 
judged modest, but it was beginning to be 
believed that Germany would not have po- 
litical designs in the Celestial Empire and 
was willing to content herself with develop- 
ing her economic interests. On the other 


hand, Russia and Japan were agreeing about 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES.” 


as well as could be expected in the Korean 
Peninsula. 

Doubtless the arrangements made by the 
various powers were not decisive and the 
ambitions of each one seemed rather allayed 
than satisfied, but the putting to profit of 
the advantages obtained and the very prep- 
arations each nation was making to be in 
good position when the day would come 
for more serious playing, seemed to leave a 
respite of a few years. Russia was con- 
structing her railroad, which, in spite of 
all diligence, was not to reach the River 
Amoor until the end of 1899, and the sea 
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at the earliest about 1903 or 1904. Japan, 
while yoking herself to the arduous task of 
establishing order in Formosa, was arming to 
the teeth ; in order to be ready for a strug- 
gle with Russia, which, though dreading, 
she believed inevitable, she was doubling 
her army and having constructed in Europe 
and America a fleet of the first order, which 
was to assure her maritime supremacy upon 
the coast of China, but could not be finished 
until about 1904 or 1905. France was defi- 
nitely pacifying Tonkin and studying the 
line of the railroads that had been conceded 
to her. England was pushing forward her 
railroads in Burma and sending her steam- 
boats into the West River. Her capital, 
united to that of Germany and America, 
had the largest part in the industrial move- 
ment which was being created at Shanghai 
and seemed about to extend to other ports, 
as a result of the treaty of Shimonosaki. 
China herself was profiting by the respite 
allowed her to go to sleep again. She had 
learned nothing and forgotten nothing. 
When her principal statesman, Li Hung 
Chang, was sent to Europe and America in 
1896, it was not solely because he was better 
prepared than any one else, by his long inter- 
course with foreigners, to understand what 
he would see, and deal with others; but it 
was also, especially perhaps, because he 
was disgraced. It is said that this mission 
was offered Prince Kong or Prince Ching, 
uncles of the emperor. ‘“ Ah, what have 
we done,” exclaimed these high person- 
ages, “that you inflict upon us this humili- 
ation of sending us among the barbarians?” 
The journey of Li Hung Chang was, then, 
one punishment more added to the loss of 
his peacock feather and his yellow jacket. 
If his observations confirmed him in the 
progressive ideas which were credited to 
him, and which he never held except in an 
altogether relative manner, his influence has 
unquestionably diminished, and through the 
vicissitudes of reentering into favor and the 
deprivations of office which have signaled 
his career since his return to China, he has 
not been able to exercise influence enough 
to vanquish the prejudices of the court and 
the immense majority of the learned class. 
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All that China accorded to progress was 
to have constructed by English and Ameri- 
can engineers two or three short lines of 
railroad in the vicinity of Pekin and Shang- 
hai. A longer road connecting Pekin with 
Han-Kow had been projected since 1889, 
but its construction was indefinitely delayed 
on one pretext or another. Always, in the 
question of railroads, as in that of internal 
customs and every place else, the same 
dilatory and evasive policy has been em- 
ployed. No step has been taken toward 
any military or other administrative reform. 

Momentarily satisfied with the rights re- 
cently obtained, the foreigners were not 
making any new pretentions. Everything 
was quiet at Pekin and it did not seem as if 
any grave event was to occur in the far 
East before the completion of the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad, which would place the 
Russians a step in advance, when suddenly, 
in November, 1897, the world learned with 
surprise that Germany had just landed a 
detachment of marines on the coast of the 
Bay of Kiao-Chow in the peninsula of Shan- 
Tung. The avowed motive for this act was to 
take security in order to hasten negotiations 
which had been carried on for a long time 
at Pekin as the result of the assassination 
of two missionaries and which were being 
dragged out at the usual length. At first 
the world did not attach to this movement 
the importance that it deserved, perhaps ; 
it chose, for the time being, to see in it only 
an ingenious artifice of the German emperor 
to demonstrate the utility of a navy and in- 
duce the Reichstag to vote the credits 
needed for the increase of his fleet. But 
when William II. sent his own brother into 
the East at the head of a squadron, and in- 
vited him on his departure to make felt, if 
need be, his “right gauntlet of iron,” the 
world was convinced that the occupation of 
Kiao-Chow was decisive and that Germany 
was finally paying herself, rather tardily but 
with less maneuvering than her allies, for 
the services she had rendered China in 
1895. Doubtless she had taken so long 
time to act only because she was hesitating 
between different points for the naval station 
she desired to establish in the far East. 
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If the landing at Kiao-Chow was an act 
maturely reflected upon, it did not seem, 
on the other hand, that the Berlin cabinet 
had concerned itself with first obtaining the 
assent of the other powers. It was a ques- 
tion whether Russia herself, who had had de- 
signs upon this bay, where her far eastern 
squadron had wintered in 1896-97, had been 
taken unawares. To-day it seems that she 
had been warned, we do not say consulted, 
a short time in advance. As for England, 
she had to face the accomplished fact and 
British opinion was at first in a violent rage 
on account of it. 

What disturbed the English was not alone 
the action of Germany, it was the fear that 
the Empire of the Czars would profit by this 
to take another step forward in Northern 
China. If they seemed to take sides with 
Russia in regard to her occupying a port 
free from ice at all seasons, they did not, on 
the other hand, desire that Russia should 
be able from this port to exercise too direct 
an action upon the capital of the Celestial 
Empire. They claimed, also, that a port of 
this sort should be freely open to the com- 
merce of all nations, as their Hong-kong 
or any other of the treaty ports. So while 
in the early days of 1898 Mr. Balfour was 
almost inviting the Russians to make sure 
of an issue upon the open sea, another of 
the queen’s ministers, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, was declaring, with the applause of 
the whole press, that the British govern- 
ment was absolutely determined, at what- 
ever price it might be, even at the risk of 
war, not to allow the door of China to be 
closed. 

In order to oppose the encroachments of 
Russia, Great Britain took the lead, and ap- 
propriating the financial policy with which 
the czar had so well succeeded, she offered 
to lend China directly, by a contract of gov- 
ernment to government, the $78,000,000 of 
which the Son of Heaven still had need. 
This last of the three great Chinese loans 
was least well guaranteed, the customs re- 
ceipts were not sufficient to cover the inter- 
est of it, and it was consequently this loan 
which was to give the lender the greatest 
opportunities for intermeddling in the interior 
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administration and for exercising political 
pressure at Pekin. Among the conditions 
attached to this loan was the adding of 
Talien-wan in the Liao-tung Peninsula, 
which Russia coveted, to the list of open 
ports. In thus opening it to the commerce 
of all the powers, its monopoly by any one 
of them was rendered much more difficult. 

This was certainly very well played, but 
it would have needed a show of force to im- 
pose upon China the acceptation of these 
conditions. For this the season was little 
propitious. In winter, when the Gulf of 
Pe-chi-li is frozen, Russia is always more 
powerful at Pekin than England. It was so 
in this case. Before the threats of Mr. 
Pavloff, Russian chargé d’affaire, the Tsung 
li Yamun did not dare yield to the demands 
of Sir Claude Macdonald, the English min- 
ister, however energetically presented. The 
direct loan was not concluded. Talien-wan 
was not opened, and Great Britain had to con- 
tent herself with an agreement, concluded 
the last of February, 1898, by virtue of 
which she obtained other important conces- 
sions. European steamers, beginning with 
June, 1898, might navigate all the water- 
courses of the empire; no part of the basin 
of the Yang-tse-kiang would ever be ceded 
or leased to a foreign power ; a port would 
be opened in the province of Hou-Nan; 
and the post of inspector-general of customs 
would be reserved for a British subject as 
long as British commerce should occupy 
first rank in the exterior exchanges of China. 
The value of these concessions is apparent 
from their very statement and from the fact 
that the basin of the Yang-tse is the richest 
and most populous part of the Southern 
Kingdom. 

As commentary to this agreement, the 
Chamber of Commerce in the address to 
the throne, in March, put on record that it 
was of vital importance for British commerce 
and influence that the independence of 
China should be respected, and in the 


course of the discussion, Mr. Curzon, under 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, de- 
clared, in the first place, that England was 
opposed to every attack upon the independ- 
ence or the integrity of the Southern King- 
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dom ; in the second place, that she would 
resist every attempt to close a Chinese port 
to her commerce as long as it remained or 
was becoming open to the commerce of 
any other nation; finally, that she was de- 
termined to maintain in their entirety all 
the rights she held by the treaty of Tientsin 
made in 1858. This was the announcement 
of the famous political saying of “the open 
door.” 

However, in the same month of March 
Germany had China ratify her occupation 
of Kiao-Chow, which was leased to her for 
ninety-nine years, and which she hastened 
to declare a free port. An extended sys- 
tem of railroads was at the same time con- 
ceded in Shan-Tung, where Germany es- 
tablished a sphere of interests claiming for 
her citizens a right of preemption upon all 
the railroad or mining concessions that the 
Chinese government might grant in this 
province. 

Russia, on her side, taught by the ex- 
perience of the Anglo-Chinese negotiations, 
took note that in further delaying to occupy 
the Liao-tung Peninsula, she would run the 
risk, if not of being outdistanced by a rival, 
at least of allowing international interests 
to be created which would render the exe- 
cution of her projects more difficult. There- 
fore she did not hesitate to act rapidly, and 
March 27 she snatched from China the sig- 
nature of an agreement which leased to her 
Port Arthur and Talien-wan and authorized 
her to construct a branch road connecting 
these ports with the East Chinese Railroad. 
She had then reached her destination. The 
Trans-Siberian had a terminus on the open 
sea and from the entrance of the Gulf 
of Pe-chi-li Russia could threaten Pekin. 
For a moment it seemed as if the long- 
deferred struggle between the whale and 
the elephant was going to burst forth. 

Two English ships were anchored at Port 
Arthur when this point was ceded to Rus- 
sia; they departed, but March 2g the for- 
midable British squadron of the far East, 
enormously reinforced during the winter, 
mobilized, and one part moved north while 
the other held toward the mouth of the Yang- 
tse, ready to occupy, it was said, the Chu- 


san Islands, which commanded the entrance 
of the river. Suddenly Russia showed her- 
self prudent. In order not to throw the 
formidable support of Japan completely on 
the side of England, she declared, March 
18, that she renounced all active interven- 
tion in Korea and left an open field in that 
country, if not for the political action, at 
least for the economic interests of the Em- 
pire of the Rising Sun. The violent conflict 
was avoided, but the irreducible oppo- 
sition of Russian and English interests, 
joined to the accumulation in the seas of 
China of the warships of all nations, sent 
there in haste after the affair of Kiao-Chow, 
maintained a feeling of inquietude, too well 
justified, and the irritation of the English 
public remained great. 

It was further increased by the conclusion 
in April of a Franco-Chinese agreement, 
altogether anodyne, however. Remaining, 
according to our customary politics, con- 
fined in the poor regions of the South, we 
obtained from China the agreement not to 
alienate in any manner the territories com- 
prised in the three provinces bordering upon 
Tonkin and never to cede to any other 
power than France the island of Hainan; 
the renewed concession of the Yun-Nan Rail- 
road; and finally the lease of Kiung-chow- 
wan Bay, situated upon the eastern coast of 
the peninsula of Lei-chow, which is opposite 
Hainan Island. As to the concessions 
obtained by us, it does not seem as if Eng- 
land or any other power has much reason 
to be alarmed because of them. 

Of quite other importance were the con- 
cessions of territory made soon after to 
Great Britain in compensation for the occu- 
pation of the ports of Liao-tung by the Rus- 
sians; not because of their extent, for they 
comprised only Wei-hai-Wei and a small 
suburb in Chan-Tung and three hundred and 
ninety square miles in the Kau-lung Peninsula 
opposite Hong-kong, all leased for ninety- 
nine years, according to the euphemism 
fashionable; but because their strategic 
value was of thefirstorder. Inthe Kau-lung 
Peninsula, where the English up to that time 
had had only a small coast strip bounded by 
hills of Chinese territory, they entered into 
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possession of all the heights and all the bays 
necessary to put the port of Hong-kong in 
shelter from every attack and to permit its 
extension. On the other hand, Wei-hai-Wei 
gave them what they had long coveted, a 
naval station in the northern waters of 
China. Now when their squadron is oc- 
cupied in this section, it will not have to 
make a journey of four or five days to 
Hong-kong in order to reprovision or take 
shelter. Besides, Wei-hai-Wei, which they 
have begun to fortify, annuls in part Port 
Arthur; the first is almost opposite the 
second, only sixty-two miles distant, and is 
but little farther from the mouth of the 
Pei-Ho; the superiority which the British 
squadron will necessarily have for many 
long years over the Russian squadron, in the 
seas of China as elsewhere, will permit it, 
with this point of support, to prevent any 
aid being brought by sea, however short the 
distance, to Russian troops which might 
operate by land in the north of China; it 
will even be easy for the English, by a rapid 
stroke, to cut the railroad between Tientsin 
and the great wall. 

In spite of all these advantages the in- 
satiable English public does not declare 
itself satisfied; the press complains that 
the Chinese government has permitted Ger- 
many a sort of privileged situation in Shan- 
Tung. England holds, above all, to the 
policy of the open door. She refuses to 
admit that any power whatever has commer- 
cial privileges or preferential rights for the 
execution of public works. 

It is the question of railroads which has 
most often been on the point of setting fire 
to the powder. All the powers have zeal- 
ously struggled to obtain them and the result 
of this struggle has been that the Celestial 
Empire has had to consent to the construc- 
tion of more than six thousand miles of 
these ways of communication which it 
abhors. Very extended mining concessions 
have been given besides. If to this be 
added the opening to navigation of all the 
water-courses, at least in the provinces 


containing treaty ports, and the placing 
under European administration of the in- 
terior customs of the valley of the Yang-tse, 
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it is seen that Europe has succeeded this 
time, legally at least, in opening the doors 
of China. Great consequences may result 
from it. 

‘“‘ Every time that the bones of China are 
shaken, and they have never been shaken 
as vigorously as now,” says a special Eng- 
lish sheet, “‘an increase of commerce re- 
sults.” Nothing is more exact, and yet it 
would perhaps be prudent not to shake this 
old skeleton too violently nor too long nor 
too often if one does not wish to see it 
collapse. China is a sort of amorphous 
state whose different parts are united by ties 
that we little understand, but which are weak 
enough. The principal power of cohesion 
resides in tradition and in the existence of 
the literary governing class recruited in the 
whole empire from the very heart of the 
people. On the other hand, serious germs 
of disaffection exist; the present dynasty is 
a foreign dynasty that the terrible Taiping 
Rebellion, repressed only by the aid of 
Europeans, brought almost to its destruction 
at the middle of the century; and descend- 
ants of the ancient national Ming dynasty 
still exist. Furthermore, the accession to 
the throne of the present emperor seemed, 
according to Chinese ideas, to be tainted 
with irregularity. China is preyed upon by 
secret societies, many of which have for 
their aim a change in the established order. 
The people themselves are profoundly in- 
different to politics, they would even rarely 
show themselves hostile to strangers if they 
were not urged on by fanatical or discon- 
tented scholars, but they always readily obey 
these agitators. Now, in every large town, 
in every prefecture or sub-prefecture, there 
is always a mass of famished and embittered 
learned men without positions, who, in 
in order to gain a living, carry on the 
most humble trades, mingling intimately 
with the lives of the people but pro- 
foundly respected by them and ready to stir 
up trouble against the Europeans and every- 
thing which originates with them. 

The government of Pekin is to-day too 
well convinced of its exterior feebleness to 
dare resist any demand of the powers, but 
if it is pressed too hard, if it is obliged to 























introduce or allow to be introduced too rapid 
and too sweeping innovations, it will run the 
risk of stirring up against it the almost unan- 
imous opinion of the learned class, who 
see, not without reason, a threat for their 
privileges in every extension of European 
influence ; of even seeing an active resistance 
organized, especially in the central and 
southern provinces; and of thus provoking 
for want of leaders a complete disaggrega- 
tion of the Celestial Empire. 

At Pekin itself rival factions are disputing 
for power. The events which occurred 
there in the month of September, 1898, are 
still little known and perhaps will never be 
understood. Yet it is certain that the 
emperor, Kwang-Hsu, a young man twenty- 
five years old, with a delicate body and, it 
is said, perhaps wrongly, a feeble mind, had 
been completely won over to the cause of 
reforms by a learned man of the new school, 
Kang-you-Wei, and proceeding with all the 
zeal of a neophyte had issued during the 
summer a series of absolutely revolutionary 
edicts. It has been claimed that he went 
so far as to clothe himself in European cos- 
tume, and that he formed the project of 
going in person to Japan to study the trans- 
formation accomplished there in the last 
thirty years. The reform party had cer- 
tainly Japanese sympathy and English sym- 
pathy also. It was at the Japanese legation 
that his chief, Kang-you-Wei, passed his last 
night at Pekin. Nevertheless Marquis Ito, 
the well-known Japanese statesman, seems 
to have blamed the precipitation of the 
innovators, who would have attempted to do 
in a few weeks what the extraordinary 
Empire of the Rising Sun itself had taken 
more than a quarter of a century to accom- 
plish. Such an attempt could not but fail. 
It did violence to too many prejudices, too 
many interests, and too powerful personages. 
Most of the Manchu officers, as well as 
Li Hung Chang, who had just been dis- 
graced, and the dowager empress, were 
opposed to it. This last personage, whom 
the emperor, who is her nephew and not her 
son, purposed to have arrested, resolved to 
take the lead. The great majority of the 
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mandarins being at heart hostile to the 
movement, she procured without difficulty 
the instruments she needed. The emperor 
one day found himself a prisoner in his 
palace, had to make an honorable amend, 
and sign an edict which put the government 
entirely back into the hands of the dowager 
empress. Li Hung Chang and all the 
mandarins of the old school came back into 
power. Kang-you-Wei fled on board an 
English ship, many of his co-workers were 
beheaded, others were exiled, and soon there 
remained no trace of their work. 

This imprudent attempt at reform has 
shown the instability and fragility of the 
government of Pekin. It has put the em- 
peror back under the yoke of the old empress 
Tze-Hsi, who effectively governed China 
from 1875 until within the last few years, 
supported by Li Hung Chang, who seems to 
become less and less a friend of progress. 
This is a victory for Russia, who appears to 
have good reason for counting upon the old 
statesman. Above everything else, it means 
the postponement of every important reform, 
as is proven by recent edicts regulating the 
conditions for exploiting mines, and the 
reprimands addressed to a grand viceroy of 
the Yang-tse for having wished to reorgan- 
ize the troops of his province on the 
European plan. The government has also 
decided not to authorize any more railroads 
until it can judge the results of those already 
conceded ; but this decision is not lacking 
in sense. The powers seem to have taken 
account of the danger that might lie'in too 
great unreasonableness on their part and 
have not formulated any new demands. It 
is to be hoped that they will persevere in 
this wise conduct. 

No one can say what vicissitudes the 
future has in reserve for China, but of all 
possible hypotheses, that of an early division 
seems the most deplorable and most abound- 
ing in dangers. No one desires this at 
heart, but each one fears to see his rivals 
realize it to their profit, and wishes to make 
sure of his part in case matters should come 
to that crisis. It is this which forms the 
present danger of the Chinese problem. 
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BY LILIAN WHITING. 


T was on a radiant summer morning in 
1881, in the unique little Hillside 
Chapel built for the School of Philoso- 

phy at Concord, Mass., that I first met 
Miss Alcott. It was the opening day of 
the session for that year, and Mr. Edmund 
Clarence Stedman was to deliver the 
poem. This added attraction to an occa- 
sion notable enough in any case had drawn 
together a great conclave of the /iterati, the 
thinkers, and perhaps some camp followers. 
I recall the serene, illumined face of Emer- 
son, whose presence always suggested that 
line in “‘ Evangeline” : 

When she had passed it seemed like the ceasing of 

exquisite music. 

I recall, too, the noble, benignant coun- 
tenance of Mr. Alcott, aglow with happiness 
over this realization of his dream of many 
years—the establishment of a new academe. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, with her refined, 
high-bred grace, accepted a place of honor 
on the platform, and as she sweetly pinned 
on her gown a bunch of violets that I ven- 
tured to offer my goddess my cup of en- 
chantment ran over. The great and good 
Dr. McCosh was a guest that morning, with 
his winning smile and burly Scotch accent; 
Mr. and Mrs. George Parsons Lathrop came 
in, and one could only think of her, not as 
Mrs. Lathrop but as sweet Rose Haw- 
thorne, as the sunlight fell on her spun- 
gold hair and the wild-rose bloom on her 
cheek; Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, the efficient 
manager of the school, tall, alert, and 
affable, saying the right word to each and 
all; Prof. William T. Harris, now our 
national superintendent of education, with 
his winning presence and courteous dignity ; 
Mr. Stedman, the poet of the day, around 
whom every one clustered—and into all 
this interesting group of noted people came 
a woman whom all seemed to welcome 
with especial joy. Her very presence 


held its charm. Strong, sweet, and sympa- 


thetic she stood there and all felt at once 
that singularly earnest and impassioned 
quality of her nature. A moment later and 
I was presented to her—to Miss Alcott, 
whose stories had been to me, as to most 
young girls, a wonderful delight. The clasp 
of her hand seemed to communicate courage 
and magnetism and something in her pres- 
ence inspired one to be his best. Eagerly 
I inquired if she were to be at the “‘ School” 
during that summer. 

“OQ, no,” was her reply; she “always fled 
the town when the philosophers came.” 

The merry twinkle in her eye matched 
the sunny smile upon her countenance and 
the degree in which the real Louisa Alcott 
realized one’s ideal of the author of her 
books was curiously impressive. 

For the author as we picture him through 
his work and the author on his native heath 
are apt to be two persons rather than one, 
whose identity it is not always easy imme- 
diately to trace. But the beloved “Jo” of 
the story was never more simple, sweet, and 
cordial than was Miss Alcott. It was good 
just to stand beside her. Later it was my 
privilege many times to clasp her hand and 
receive her friendly greeting; but this first 
glimpse of her always stands outto me from 
the background of the past fifteen years’ 
residence in Boston. Such wonderful years 
as they have been in their bringing me face 
to face with the gods and heroes of my 
childhood. The thrill of wonder and de- 
light, not unmixed with reverence, that it 
gave me always to meet Dr. Holmes upon 
the street, or to see the classic beauty of 
Mrs. Howe at a social gathering was one 
that no familiarity of recurrence could 
lessen. 

In all this literary Boston, Miss Alcott 
was a unique personality. To the dis- 
tinctively literary guild she is even still, I 
fancy, something of a puzzle in that for one 
thing she left no “correspondence,” in 
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the usual sense of the author. Her letters 
were restricted to the limits of her family 
and personal friends, rather than ranging 
over epistolary communings with others of 
her guild. Her life left her little leisure 
after the duty next her was done, and it 
was in her character to fulfil faithfully this 
“duty lying next” before making any ex- 
cursions into flowery fields beyond. 

Her stories are transcriptions rather than 
creations, and if the Alcott family life had 
not been what it was, the “ Little Women” 
and “Little Men” and the other delightful 
stories could never have been written. For 
they were the literary flowering of outward 
and actual experiences. Coming directly 
out of life, Miss Alcott’s books appeal fo 
life. It is the secret of that vital magnet- 
ism of which she holds the secret. All this 
time instead of giving herself over to crea- 
tive visions, Miss Alcott’s chief concern was 
for the household needs—the coat required 
for the philosophic father, the warm wrap 
for the worn and gentle mother, the hat for 
“ Amy,” the gown for “ Beth,” the shoes for 
herself. The demands of the household life 
encompassed her round about. The marvel 
is that she could have written at all, only— 
and this clause contains the key and the 
clue—only that this was a household of 
idealism and ideals, and thus there was always 
in the very atmosphere that spiritual stimu- 
lus which makes the hardest things in life 
easy and the rough places smooth. “ Vis- 
ions,” well said George Eliot, “visions are 
the creators and feeders of the world.” 
Some of the more artificial writers or critics 
of writers who do not sufficiently relate 
literature to life assert that Miss Alcott’s 
stories lack this or that, and are not “litera- 
ture.” Yet her books are translated into 
more than half a dozen languages ; they are 
widely read in half a dozen countries, and 
her name is a household word where the 
names of some of these superfine critics will 
never be dreamed of, or heard. 

Miss Alcott appealed to the higher quali- 
ties of the spirit in our common humanity, 
and the response was universal. She had 
an infinite capacity for affection, great love 
for the people, an exquisite tenderness, 
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keen, practical good sense, and a fund of 
humor that enlivened daily life. Here is 
an extract from a letter written to her 
mother in 1868, that well illustrates these 
qualities : 

It’s clear that Minerva Moody [by which name 
she called herself] is getting on in spite of many 
downfalls and by the time she is a used-up old lady 
of seventy or so she may finish her job and see her 
family weil off. A little late to enjoy much, maybe, 
but I guess I shall turn in for my last long sleep 
with more content in spite of the mental weariness 
than if I had folded my hands in elegant idleness, 
or gone into fits of despair because things moved 
so slowly. | 


Miss Alcott was a great woman, a great 
character, and her literary work, extensive 
and valuable as it is, was still but one of her 
many forms of expression. If the true pur- 
pose of literature is to invigorate and to 
elevate life, then, indeed, did she fulfil this 
high purpose. She was a thoroughly noble 
woman ; not of the type of the traditional 
saint or martyr. She was very human, and 
to the last found an eager and impetuous 
temper, needing wise control, to be among 
her marked traits; but the quality of her 
life was noble. Never, in herself or in 
others, could she consent to the ungener- 
ous or the trivial. The entire atmosphere 
of the Alcott home was that of aspiration. 
There was no poverty of the spirit—the 
only form in which poverty is hopeless. 

The story of Louisa Alcott’s life is one 
of the most tender and touching in all the 
literature of biography. In one thing, es- 
pecially, her life was unique—in that it was 
one of the widest human relatedness. She 
was always the friend, the helper, the care- 
taker. By taste and temperament her 
father was detached from ordinary affairs. 
He was formed for all high and beautiful 
things, for conversation, for philosophic 
meditations. He essayed teaching. Many 
of his ideas were truly great ones in educa- 
tional science, yet they lacked that power to 
relate themseives to existing conditions 
which makes such ideas of immediate value. 
He married Abba May, a daughter of Col. 
Joseph May, of Boston, a woman of re- 
markably clear mind, fine perceptions, 
lofty ideals, and practical tact. 
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Louisa Alcott was born in Germantown, Pa., 
on November 29, 1832, and died in Boston 
on March 6, 1888. Between these two dates 
what an impressive life was lived, one that 
still goes on radiating helpful influences! 
There were four of the “little women” in 
the house: Anna, who married Mr. John 
Pratt and who died in 1893 ; Louisa; Eliza- 
beth, who died young, and May, the artist 
sister who went abroad and married M. 
Nieriker, and died in Paris in 1879, leaving 
a little daughter whom she gave to Louisa. 

Mr. Alcott removed to Boston in 1834 
and for the succeeding fifteen years lived 
variously in that city or in Concord, with 
an interlude at “ Fruitlands,” a transcen- 
dental experiment in a community near Con- 
cord, whose particular creed appears to 
have been to avoid the iniquities of tasting 
meat and to revel in ‘the Newness.” In 
1842 Mr. Alcott had visited England, and 
an enthusiastic friend, Mr. Lane, returned 
with him and together they planned to 
usher in the millennium. 

Here are some of the little Louisa’s im- 
pressions at that time (as a child of ten 
years) from the little journal which all the 
Alcott children were instructed to keep. 
The maiden writes : 

I rose at five and had my bath. I love cold 
water! Then we had our singing lesson with Mr. 
Lane. After breakfast I washed dishes, and ran 
on the hill till nine, and had some thoughts—it was 
so beautiful up there. ... I got to sleep saying 
poetry—I know a great deal... . I wish I was 
rich, I wish I was good, and we were all a happy 
family this day. ... After lessons I ironed. I 
read in Plutarch. 

The affluence of spiritual life in the Al- 
cott family was so beautiful, and it reveals 
how the atmosphere of love is always that 
of culture, of refinement, of the highest that 
life can give. Thus we see that the divinest 
gifts are equally free to all. As the poet 
says : 

’Tis heaven alone that is given away : 
’Tis only God may be had for the asking. 

One beautiful feature in the Alcott family 
life was the custom of the father and mother 
to write little notes to their children. One 
from her mother to little Louisa closes with 
these words: 
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I have observed all day your patience with 
baby, your obedience to me, and your kindness to 
all. Go on trying, my child. God will give you 
strength and courage, and help you fill each day 
with words and deeds of love. I shall lay this on 
your pillow, put a warm kiss on your lips, and 
say a little prayer over you in your sleep. 

Mother. 
What untold character-culture is in such 
words as these to the children of the house- 
hold. 

Perhaps the deepest influence that ever 
came into the life of Louisa Alcott was her 
worship of her father’s friend, Mr. Emer- 
son. Once in his library she came across 
‘‘Goethe’s Correspondence With a Child,” 
and at once her strong dramatic instinct 
asserted itself and she imagined herself to 
be Bettine worshiping er master—who was 
Emerson. “I wrote letters to him but never 
sent them,” she related; “left wild flowers 
on his doorstep and sang Mignon’s song 
under his window in very bad German.” 

During all this period of her girlhood she 
was a great reader. Among her favorite 
authors were Carlyle, Goethe, Emerson, 
Plutarch, Schiller, Madame de Staél, Char- 
lotte Bronté, Madame Guyon, Milton, and 
Mrs. Stowe, by which miscellaneous group- 
ing it will be seen that she browsed over a 
wide range. She began to handle her pen 
for pecuniary profit, and records gleefully 
the earning of eleven dollars to buy a good 
warm shawl for her mother—five of which 
came for a story to the Saturday Gazette, 
and six earned by sewing. At twenty-two 
she was initiated into authorship by the 
publication of her ‘‘ Flower Fables,” which 
at sixteen she had written for Ellen Emer- 
son, who was some ten years her junior. 
The “ Fables” brought her $32, “and I was 
prouder of that,’’ she wrote later, “than I 
was of the $8,000 received during six months 
of 1886.” 

Through these formative years she hears 
Curtis lecture ; Theodore Parker invites her 
to his home Sunday evenings, and there she 
meets Phillips, Garrison, and Dr. Hedge, 
Mrs. Howe, and Sumner, and the Whip- 
ples. She hears Mr. Whipple lecture on 
“Courage,” and takes heart again. She 


hears a reading by Fanny Kemble, and 
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passes a Sunday at the Emersons’. “I 
can’t do much with my hands,” she writes 
in her journal about this time, “so I will use 
my head as a battering-ram to make a way 
through this rough-and-tumble world.” She 
records the time in which she read the life 
of Charlotte Bronté, and says: ‘ Wonder if 
I shall ever be famous enough for people to 
care to read my story and struggles.” Of 
Emerson she writes, too, about this time: 
‘Father is never happy far from Emerson: 
the one true friend who loves, understands, 
and helps him.” 

All these experiences and thoughts and 
efforts brought Miss Alcott up to her twenty- 
fifth year, when, in 1857, the family removed 
to the “Orchard House” in Concord, des- 
tined to be their first permanent home. A 
few years of constant struggle passed by 
and in 1867 Mr. Niles, of Roberts Brothers, 
asked Miss Alcott to write.a girls’ book, 
and this was the initiative of the great suc- 
cess of her life, ‘Little Women.” She 
had herself no idea of the magnetism, the 
vitality, that was in it. ‘ We really lived 
most of it,” she said, ‘‘and if it succeeds, 
that will be the reason of it.” 

It was the reason of its success, conjoined 
to another—that of coming under the man- 
agement of such a house as that of Roberts 
Brothers, whose flawless integrity, wise 
policy, and honorable conduct of affairs in- 
spired her respect and enlisted her entire 
confidence. She found a freedom from busi- 
ness care that was most favorable to her 
best work, and her work was placed before 
the public in the best light. 

After the appearance of “ Little Women” 
her fortune seemed assured; yet success 
is always making and never made. _ It 
has no finality. It is progressive or it is 
nothing. So with Miss Alcott, the con- 
flict continued. She would fly from Con- 
cord and shut herself up in an upper floor 
room which she called ‘“‘Gamp’s Garret,” 
in a tall house in some retired nook in Bos- 
ton. It is a most curious study to note 
the constant interweaving of the ideal and 
the practical in her life. Her father was 
the purest embodiment of the ideal that our 
country, our century, and probably many 


centuries, has ever seen. The Mays, her 
mother’s people, were all executive in their 
nature. Miss Alcott combined both these 
ancestral traits. She was the perfect flower 
of a mixed heredity. She could do anything 
and everything—makea bonnet, wash dishes, 
cut and make clothing, nurse the sick, cook, 
scrub the floor, act in private theatricals, 
write verses, be the life of a social assembly, 
or write a book of which 50,000 copies were 
sold before it was placed on the market at 
all. How much more than a “literary 
woman” was this woman of literature, 
this generous, noble spirit who came to 
this world not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister. I am sure that we will not think 
less of her when after unexpectedly receiv- 
ing $100 for some literary work, she writes 
in her journal: 

So the pink hyacinth was a true prophet and I 
went to bed a happy millionaire, to dream of flannel 
petticoats for my blessed mother, paper for father, 
a new dress for May, and sleds for my boys. 


Louisa Alcott lived a far larger life than 
the mere “literary” one of the traditional 
author. No human need appealed to her in 
vain. She was a great favorite socially. As 
a raconteur she had hardly arival. Her dra- 
matic vividness and her fund of humor made 
her the most inimitable of story-tellers. 
And her sympathy was as strong as her 
courage, and these, united with a hopeful 
and most sunny disposition, made her a most 
responsive and delightful friend. 

Fame has its inconveniences, but Miss 
Alcott was too simple and sweet and genu- 
ine not to enjoy hers. So much love was 
poured out to her all over the land that she 
could not fail to feel its spontaneity and 
beauty. “I asked for bread and got a 
stone—in the shape of a pedestal,’’ she 
would say laughingly, but the letters and 
gifts and adoration of her vast constituency 
touched and pleased her always. 

The crest of Sleepy Hollow, in Con- 
cord, is now a place of pilgrimage to the 
lovers of our noblest literature. There 
rests Emerson, under the tall pines, the 
grave marked by a great boulder of rose- 
quartz. Near by are the graves of Haw- 
thorne and of Thoreau, and in close prox- 
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imity to these is a lot where five small 
white stones, bearing initials only, mark 
the five graves of the Alcott family. The 
sunshine sifts through the tall pines whose 
perpetual sighing fills the air with music. 
One can only repeat here : 

Happy places have grown holy; if we go where 

once we went, 
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Only tears will fall down slowly as at solemn sacra- 
ment. 

The grave of Louisa Alcott should bear 
two lines from her favorite poet, Whittier— 
lines whose truth found in her life their 
most complete realization : 


The cross, if rightly borne, shall be 
No burden, but support to thee. 


TO ULTIMA THULE. 


BY ERNST TEJA MEYER. 


TRANSLATED FOR “ THE CHAUTAUQUAN” 


HE great problems of geographical 

research, of which even Alexander 

van Humboldt spoke, are almost 
all solved. As snow in the sun, the white 
spots on the map of the world have melted 
away, but over one there yet lies a deep 
enigmatical darkness; the Ultima Thule, 
the north pole, is yet unattained. Like a 
powerful magnet the mysterious pole has 
worked. Millions have been sacrificed to 
win it, thousands upon thousands of brave 
champions have gone out to conquer it, 
but most of them have found a grave in 
the dismal, almost continuous night and 
in the ever-rigid ice; many a new thing has 
been discovered, but no one has yet opened 
up the pole. Fridtjof Nansen, as bravely 
and perseveringly, as well as successfully, 
has advanced nearer it than all others, but 
Andrée, the romanticist among north-pole 
explorers, has been lost sight of, probably 
forever. Very natural, therefore, is the 
question whether ninety degrees of latitude 
will everbe reached. By the means hitherto 
employed, never! 

Admiral Makaroff, a Russian, has con- 
ceived a new idea, as ingenious as it is 
modern, appropriate to our times and its 
important technical results; we shall at- 
tempt to reach the north pole with ice- 
breakers, we shall break the ice wall and 
ramparts, crush them slowly but surely, 
and the last citadel of the great Arctos will 
have fallen. 

However wild this plan may seem at first 
glance, it is not so throughout, but depends 


FKOM THE GERMAN “‘ UBBER LAND UND MEER.” 


upon a calm scientific reckoning and par- 
tially even upon experience. Admiral 
Makaroff is highly reputed as the investi- 
gator of the arctic division of the Pacific 
Ocean, and since the middle of the sixties 
he has made experiments with ice-breakers 
in Kronstadt and other Russian ports and 
thereby acquired rich experiences. Upon 
these he founded the following computation: 
an ice-breaker of three thousand horse-power 
moves with comparative ease in broken ice 
with a velocity of about one meter per sec- 
ond and breaks through an ice wall six- 
teen feet high. Larger ice-breakers were 
tested recently in Vladivostok with the best 
results. Now, according to Nansen’s ac- 
count, the ice walls in the polar regions 
rarely attain a height of twenty-six feet, 
one third of the Arctic Ocean is free from 
ice, but the ice masses in summer become 
soft by melting, and, as a result of salt 
aggregation and segregation, impregnated 
with many cracks. So, according to Mak- 
aroff’s calculations, an ice-breaker of 
twenty thousand horse-power must over- 
come all difficulties and could reach the 
pole from seventy-eight degrees north lati- 
tude in from twelve to fourteen days. Yet 
better, even surer, results the admiral an- 
ticipates after his recent experiment with 
two ice-breakers which are said to work 
one behind the other, each of ten thousand 
horse-power and six thousand tons dis- 
placement. 

This is the Makaroff plan, which was 
accepted immediately because it was re- 
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ceived with perfect confidence in the most 
influential circles. The building of two 
appropriate ships was given to Mr. W. G. 
Armstrong Whitworth & Company, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, England, the first of which 
has been recently launched and, because 
entirely new, peculiar, and until now unique, 
will be described here. 

The Zrmak, as the steamer is called, is 
305 feet long, 71 feet wide, and 42 feet 
deep, and has a displacement of eight 
thousand tons. The ship’s hull, which is 
especially strongly constructed, is composed 
of powerful steel pieces, which stand at a 
distance of only two feet from each other, 
and they are strengthened by midribs be- 
tween the upper and middle decks. These 
parts are covered with very heavy steel 
plates, and the ‘longitudinal pieces, the 
beams, the stringers, and other supports are 
made especially strong on account of the 
immense pressure to which the hull of the 
ship will be exposed in the enormous 
masses of ice. In order to meet the dan- 
gerous results of the impact, to lessen them 
and prevent the opening of a hole in the 
bottom of the ship and the sinking of the 
craft, the bottom of the ship, as in war 
vessels and the new rapid steamers, is 
double and is divided by a number (forty- 
eight) of water-tight bulkheads. In order 
to test the strength and capacity of these 
divisions, the ship on the stocks was sub- 
jected to a trial pressure greater than any 
it would probably encounter. In spite of 
the extraordinary difficulty of supporting 
the ship still standing on the slip, each 
individual partition was placed under a 
pressure of forty thousand hundred-weight. 
Notwithstanding this enormous. pressure 
the hull of the ship, neither in itself nor in 
any of its connections, suffered the least 
change, not one rivet is said to have sprung. 
All honor to the dock where it was built 
and the constructor of the ship. 

In case the ship should receive too large 
a leak even in the double bottom, by tanks 
and other contrivances, the possibility of 
careening is given, which will bring the ship 
to one side in order to freely get at the 
keel and the bottom for repairing. Finally 


lengthwise, at the water-line, gangway bulk- 
heads are built which furnish a water-tight 
open space, and, in case of injuries from 
the outside, they prevent the water from 
pressing into the inner part of the ship just 
as well as the double bottom and give to 
the hull a very high floating capacity. 

Special attention must be given to the 
beak of the ship. One can realize the 
enormous force of the blow and of the re- 
bound of such an extremely powerful ship, 
driven by ten thousand horse-power against 
a material so solid as the polar ice, which 
has an average thickness of twelve feet. It 
was aimed to lessen this blow and at the 
same time to distribute it. So the beak or 
the bow is made to slant, not as with 
steamers, precipitately from the quarter 
cloths to the keel, but it is broadly ex- 
tended forward, something after the man- 
ner of a ram, and curved downward in the 
form of an arch to the keel into which it 
merges. 

By this means the assault on the ice 
ensues not from a powerful momentary 
blow, but more through a gliding stroke. 
If the ice mass proves too strong to be 
broken at once by the first blow, and this 
is usually the case, then the round beak is 
shoved onto the ice by the pressure of the 
ship, the water under the ice seeps up 
through a screw attached to the under side 
of the edge of the bow, by which the ice 
loses its support beneath and breaks in 
pieces under the immense weight of the 
ship. If one imagines.this process in un- 
interrupted progress, then he can form 
some conception of the movement and 
operation of the ship in the ice. 

In the case of this ship going out into 
the outermost deserts, naturally the greatest 
care must be bestowed on the construction 
of the engines, and here the utmost pos- 
sible has been done to make direct changes 
without making the individual parts too 
complicated and difficult of access. The 
Ermak is constructed like a three-screw 
steamer, that is, it moves with three screws 
aft. To this is added the above-mentioned 
new beak screw, so that we have for the 
first time a four-screw steamer. 
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The engine equipment consists of four 
triple expansion engines of twenty-five hun- 
dred horse-power each, or ten thousand 
horse-power altogether, each independent 
of the other. The engines are separated 
from each other by water-tight bulkheads. 
Six powerful double boilers furnish the 
steam, which works with a pressure of 
twelve atmospheres. That the individual 
parts of the engines are constructed of the 
very best possible material is self-evident. 
As a casting material, the steel ingot is 
principally used and for the moving parts 
cast-steel. The immense barrels of the 
screws are forged from the best nickel 
steel and have back of the stern box a 
diameter of twenty-one inches and forward 
at the point of pressure fifteen inches. To 
this the entire engine equipment is fastened 
strongly and solidly. 

A large number of all the accidents to 
ships result from a crack in the barrel of 
the screw or the breaking off of the screw- 
blades by striking on moving pieces of a 
wreck or similar objects. The most dan- 
gerous disasters are those near collisions, 
for they make the vessel wholly, or in the 
case of the double-screw ship, partially in- 
capable of maneuvering. To protect the 
propellers is very difficult, technically al- 
most impossible without raising the screw 
action—they must work in free water. 

Such an ice-breaker is naturally exposed 
to this danger in a greatly increased measure. 
The ice chips, broken away in front, scratch 
along under the bottom of the ship and in 
the strife to rise strike against the powerful 
propellers projecting from the under side 
of the stern-post laterally toward the star- 
board and larboard, which, moved by a 
giant force, rotate at an average rate of 
ninety times a minute. Therefore, the 
blades are easily broken off even if they 
are constructed of the toughest bronze 
alloy, or the barrel breaks. 
this danger, or even to avoid the possibility 
of it, a new and extraordinarily ingenious 
construction has been conceived for the 
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engines of the Zrmak. In this vessel the 
screws can strike a stable body without 
fear of breaking the blades or of cracking 
the barrel. If the resistance is too great, 
the engine, by means of an automatic 
attachment, comes to a standstill, to start 
again as soon as the screw finds no re- 
sistance. In the experiments already made 
this arrangement has proven most excellent 
and it is to be hoped that within the Arctic 
Sea it will not fail. 

The steamer is supplied with steam heat 
and lighted everywhere by electricity. A 
double dynamo plant furnishes the current 
which also feeds both the large reflectors. 
The command of the ship has been given 
to one of the most capable officers of the 
Russian flotilla, Captain M. Vassilieff. 

This on the whole is the arrangement of 
the remarkable ship. Whatever the art 
of engineering, with all the help of our 
highly developed technic, is able to do has 
been done in building the Zrmak. The 
result of the coming summer will show 
whether and how far the Makaroff idea is 
practicable. With the keenest interest the 
progress and the ultimate result of this 
great undertaking will be followed not only 
in the most nearly related circles of naval 
technic and science, but the whole world 
will be interested in it, for its success 
means the solution of one of the greatest 
problems of natural philosophy. 

But whether the latitude of ninety de- 
grees will be reached or not, the Zrmak 
expedition will certainly have a great result 
in another field than that originally con- 
sidered. It will show whether and to what 
extent one can hold open, uninterruptedly 
in the most rigid northern winter, the icy 
part of the sea and maintain highways and 
therewith commercial routes to the great 
emporium of the North. And this result 
will probably bring to maturity many more 
far-reaching consequences and actual uni- 
versal advantages than will the eventual 
purely scientific, ideal result of the con- 
quest of the pole. 
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T would be impossible to say who began 

it. Even human feuds of a genera- 

tion’s standing are so overlaid with 
successive and self-sufficient quarrels that 
it becomes a hopeless task to arrive at the 
original gravamen; and the lack of unan- 
imity between nature and myriad-swarming 
man is a titanic disagreement stretching 
back certainly some thousands of years— 
according to our one record, to the day 
when that flaming sword first barred the 
way to the Garden and man’s common an- 
cestor was told, “Cursed is the ground for 
thy sake.” 

Yet it must be confessed that there seem 
to be valid grounds for laying the accusa- 
tion of first giving cause for distrust at 
nature’s door. Into the lives of even the 
most sheltered city dwellers have come 
sudden savageries of hers—all inhabitants 
of the northeastern United States will long 
remember the “blizzards” of 1888 and 


1889—which fairly bear out the contention - 


that the divergence from her ways, now one 
of his most deeply rooted instincts—the 
tendency which drives man to his feilows 
(one might almost call it the “‘ city impulse ”’) 
probably received its initial impetus in his 
mind from some overt treachery on the 
part of his former friend and benefactor. 
It is easy enough to imagine how primeval 
man may have lost his confidence. Perhaps 
it was merely a stiff joint or a rheumatic 
twinge after sleeping under the stars that 
drove him to the nearest cave; possibly his 
first experience of a cold, drenching rain- 
storm was sufficient to make him realize the 
necessity for a shelter against a certain re- 
lentlessness in nature ; or some more serious 
onslaught of weather or wild beast may 
have first sown the seeds of distrust. That 
“nature never did betray the heart that 
loved her” may be true in a certain sense; 
but it predicates a heart capable of rising 
superior to body’s plaints. If man ever 


was in absolute accord with nature it was 
inevitable, under any conditions of which 
we can now conceive, that such perfect 
amity should be but short-lived; and the 
aggressor was surely the stronger member 
of the pact. 

The evidences that the primal, blessed 
condition has not remained to us are to be 
found in every department of man’s activity. 
The most ardent nature-lover of whom later 
generations have any record, he who had 
beheld the bed of virgin pond lilies “un- 
folding in due succession as the sunrise 
stole gradually from flower to flower,” did 
not venture to commit himself entirely to 
her mercies. He cut himself loose from 
society, but he had a hut by his beloved 
Walden. It is significant to find a Haw- 
thorne declaring that “ Nature has no kind- 
ness, no hospitality, during a rain’”—and 
the sturdiest downpour is hardly an ade- 
quate measure of her capacity for ill. In- 
deed, one can trace not only the instinct of 
self-preservation but an active resentment in 
‘“‘civilized”’ man’s attitude; and, as is true 
with all resentments, the reaction equals 
the action. It is but natural and fitting 
that he should recognize those inhospitali- 
ties and provide retreats against them, but 
it is certainly no small loss to have nature 
practically eliminated from his life. And 
this is growing more and more true each 
generation. A hundred years ago the 
United States (a good example as being a 
country lately new to civilization) contained 
less than four million people, of which number 
less than a thirtieth lived in cities. To-day 
the population has increased many fold, yet 
the ratio of city dwellers is ten times as 
great: of seventy millions, twenty million 
have gathered together in towns of more 
than ten thousand each. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a more striking indication of 
man’s utter rejection of nature than this 
fact: that of all the men and women in 
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some millions of square miles, one seventh 
pass the larger part of their lives crowded 
into spaces which would not aggregate 
altogether one thousand square miles. 
They are encamped in a hostile land, 
making common cause against the enemy, 
dreading an outbreak if they become sepa- 
rated. 

Certainly, where men thus gather them- 
selves together they do free themselves 
from those primeval dangers. The heart of 
the city is man’s sure fortress and strong- 
hold. Small chance has nature for even her 
most amicable manifestations through as- 
phalt-sheeted streets, bordered by flagged 
pavements and shadowed by monstrous 
stone and iron office-buildings. Within 
these box-like cells, tier upon tier, thousands 
of men work, year after year, under the 
glare of the electric light or looking out upon 
the narrow cafion between their hive and 
the next. Not one green hint of nature is 
ever visible here. Where she is permitted 
a foothold within the city limits, in the 
scanty parks and squares, she always seems 
of dejected mien; she is a captive gracing 
her conqueror’s triumph. The half-starved 
roots of the trees, weighted down with a 
cement mausoleum, thirstily stretch out 
their fibrous arms after the chance trick- 
lings of moisture that sink down beside 
the bole; do they in desperation rear up- 
ward convulsively till they burst their en- 
casing stone and gain a crack through which 
they can secure breath and nourishment, 
they but hasten their undoing; for their 
master can be relentless in his turn, and in 
his own domain he brooks no interference 
with his established ways. Still do they 
sublimely struggle against every mischance. 
Noxious gases and stifling dust-and-cinder 
breezes clog them from above: patiently 
they wait for the cleansing and revivifying 
rain ; city diseases and swarming insects at- 
tack their already enfeebled frames: unable 
even to beg for assistance, they silently 
endure until the evil shall have advanced 
enough to arrest the attention of their un- 
observant guardians. 

The little grass-blades behold their more 
exposed comrades, hemmed in by stone 
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copings and trodden down by children’s 
feet, calmly dying, yet putting a brave face 
on it till the very end—when they are 
spaded up and carted away to make room 
for fresh victims. With not only courage 
but with unfailing serenity does nature lead 
each fresh forlorn hope. Change the as- 
phalt merely to cobblestones, and let only 
a hundred vehicles instead of ten thousand 
pass over them every day, and lo! the 
tender shoots of grass push their way up 
between the stones with absolutely irre- 
sistible gentleness. The battle of life may 
go against them but it will not be until they 
have done their utmost. The cut flowers 
in the florists’ shops, carefully brought to 
perfection out of season to last an evening 
at some human festivity, with the garbage 
barrel lying on the other side of the lights 
and silver and gaiety, lose no whit of their 
beauty or fragrance at the realization of 
their fate; delicate violets and lilies and 
tall roses suffer themselves to be handled 
by greasy-fingered aliens, and, with the ex- 
haling of their powers, are thrown to the 
stones and trampled underfoot, all uncom- 
plainingly. Nature in the city is forever 
making the best of man’s hard conditions. 
Well may she be contained: the greater 
loss is not hers. What do these hurrying 
black-coats, feverish, anxious, excited, down- 
cast, elate, tense, despairing, determined— 
everything but calm ; dodging cars, bowing, 
smirking, ogling, driving to clubs—what do 
they know of her profounder and more in- 
timate delights? They are not even aware 
that they are but half men; there are tens of 
thousands among them who never beheld 
the simplest of her daily miracles, through 
contemplation of which the mind is drawn 
from earth, each time along lines that con- 
verge in a conception of Omnipotence ; 
whose souls have never beheld the glories 
of the heavens mirrored in the first purple- 
blue hepatica, shyly unfolding till it makes 
of the brown leaves and the massive trees 
and the far-stretching hillside but a back- 
ground and a frame to its own perfection; 
who have never felt the thrill of the human 
creator, transforming, by nature’s unobtru- 
sive aid, a tiny, hard, brown seed into a 
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gorgeous outburst of flowers. So far are 
they from all this, so shriveled is the original 
nature-love which is every man’s birth- 
right, that such joys would cause no quick- 
ening of their pulse. Tense nerves sud- 
denly released need much slow adjustment 
before they can vibrate in true unison with 
nature’s homeiy manifestations. To a soul 
fed on light opera and variety shows there 
is naught in the sight of a yellow-billed, 
ruddy-breasted robin, ruffling his feathers 
comfortably against the soft spring rain, as 
he sits overhead amid the full red-pink 
efflorescence of the awakening maples, and 
chirreep-chirreeping as if his little heart 
swelled with thoughts too lofty for a small 
bird’s utterance. 

In fact, your true “cit” not only fails to 
take any pleasure jn these every-day rustici- 
ties—he is apt to have an active dislike and 
scorn for them. ‘Beyond Hyde Park all 
is a desert,” lisps Sir Fopling Flutter. 
“Oh, law!” simpers Mrs. Malapert, ‘“ what 
should I do in the country? There’s no 
levees, no Mall, no plays, no tea at Siam’s, 
no Hyde Park.” ‘I confess,” remarks a 
writer of the most sincere and thorough 
literary and artistic culture, “I like to be 
where there’s a drug-store on the corner, 
street-cars running by—and people.” 

Here it is in a nutshell, promulgated as 
far back as Aristotle: ‘To live alone man 
must be either a god or a beast.” And by 
both him and profound John Locke: ‘“ Man 
is by nature a political animal” ; and again, 
**God, having made man such a creature 
that in His own judgment it was not good 
for him to be alone, put him under strong 
obligations of necessity, convenience, and 
inclination, to drive him into society, as 
well as fitted him with understanding and 
language to continue and enjoy it.” 

A thoroughly impregnable position. But 
is it not equally true that God, having 
made man such a creature that in His own 
judgment it was not good for him to know 
nothing but his fellow man, placed him in 
a world where he is surrounded: by nature’s 
miraculous and inspiring manifestations, 
and endowed him with observation and 
understanding that in the presence of her 
H—June 
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simple dignity he might continually renew 
his pristine innocence and his native as- 
pirations? 

Let us confess at the outset that we are 
neither gods nor beasts, and that solitude 
is not for us; but this does not necessi- 
tate absolutely uninterrupted companion- 
ship. It is a truism that truth tends to 
the center and is rarely found at the ex- 
tremes. No man is rounded enough to 
isolate himself for any length of time from 
his fellows—nor is any society of men 
capable of cutting loose from all but human 
fellowship without a gradual retrogression. 
Man looks level at his fellow man; it is nec- 
essary for him to return to the Source and 
wonder ; to slant his gaze upward through 
the interlacing tree-tops; to cool his heart 
in the profound serenities that lurk beneath 
the boscage. Perfect health, of mind or 
body, is hardly a product of unadulterated 
city life. Brilliancy, achievement, strenu- 
ous activity—these are easily to be dis- 
covered; but the calm, patient, balanced 
temperament does not thrive in this atmos- 
phere. 

These men with the atrophied nature- 
instinct, however, have gained a certain 
facile quickness which makes them despise 
anything else. Is there any subject upon 
which our comic papers have so glutted 
themselves as the woes of the suburban 
resident? Can one who is in the thick of 
city activities refrain from a certain con- 
descension in regarding a country friend ? 
‘‘ A fine fellow, solid and substantial. But 
a little uncouth; talks of crops, and of 
course behind the times, cut off as he is up 
there.” 

Now there can be no question that any 
one separated from his fellows is unfortu- 
nate in many respects: the best of art and 
literature and many more priceless treasures 
are denied him. But it is surely a nice ques- 
tion if the first bluebird’s song, or the 
heavenly spring morning-chorus that inter- 
weaves its melodies with waking dreams, 
be not a fair equivalent for a Philharmonic; 
if any temperamental presentation of a 
landscape can outweigh to another tempera- 
ment its own perception of what is most 
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vital to it in a succession of momently 
changing landscapes by the First of Painters ; 
or if the knowledge that the skunk-cabbages 
have braved the departing winter be not as 
important as that a sausage-maker is being 
tried for boiling his wife, or that some 
political scoundrels are devising new 
methods of pilfering the general treasury, 
or that the country is about to go to war 
with some other country. 

A little reflection makes man’s arrogant 
claims for his own institutions and inven- 
tions and achievements seem _ ludicrous 
enough. It is the conceit of a pupil toward 
his teacher, a teacher, too, whose simplest 
productions may well be his despair. Haw- 
thorne’s summer squashes (with their “ end- 
less diversity of urns and vases, shallow or 
deep, scalloped or plain, molded in patterns 
which a sculptor would do well to copy, 
since art has never invented anything 
more graceful’) can be paralleled in any 
garden. It is the very universality and 
generosity of nature which makes her seem 
cheap to the superficial eye. 

That modicum of nature which does come 
into the lives of many reaches them in 
print! Yet one day spent in her presence 
is worth far more than any book that could 
be written about her—be it by ever so 
ardent and keen-sighted a worshiper—for 
the limitations of black type and white 
paper are nowhere more apparent. It isa 
weighty responsibility to substitute the 
“education” that makes our children 
hollow-chested, near-sighted, and self-con- 
scious for a curriculum which includes a 
lion’s share of outdoor life. Nor is that 


an adequate country life in which each- 


family is located on a hundred-foot lot, 
where the level green sward is suddenly 
terminated by the neighbor’s clothes-line 
and the week’s wash. They are closer to 
nature here than they were in the brick rows, 
yet any real knowledge of her is no more 
to be expected. These are bound to the 
city by many ties and do not leave it behind 
them any more than the summer boarder 
does: the railroad has merely extended the 
city limits. 

It is the railroad which has been man’s 
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most efficient weapon in this contest. By 
its aid he has been enabled to maintain his 
hold upon widely separated tracts in the 
heart of the enemy’s land; the great towns 
have cast out radiating tentacles of railroads 
and absorbed everything in their vicinity. 
This it is which has made possible that in- 
termediate, sub-urban condition, develop- 
ing into city at one end while the outer 
edges creep still further outward, until there 
is a tremendous area in this transition stage. 
From this the stream of humanity pulses 
daily down to the most congested centers 
and out again—to be re-oxygenized at least. 
Where town begins to shade off into country, 
along the skirmish-line as it were, is a 
vantage ground from which many phases of 
this ceaseless battle may be observed. The 
houses get to be of two and three stories in- 
stead of four or five, and the gigantic office- 
buildings dwindle into small stores, with 
occasional open lots, on which still crouch 
the original rock-founded shanties of squat- 
ters, once unmolested as taking something 
of no value. Square upon square of flat 
houses cover the ground, each backing up 
against a well-like court. The only trees 
the inhabitants of these know are the rows 
of gaunt, straight-stemmed poles, which 
support the successive strata of clothes- 
line pulleys in the wider yards. Strange 
foliage these pallid forest kings now bear; 
and more pitiable even than their fate is 
that of those human beings whose daily out- 
look they constitute. What must be the 
mental influence upon a child brought up in 
a “flat” where this is the rear prospect, 
while in the front and level with the window 
roar a hundred trains a day, and the whole 
side of the house flaunts a liver pill or 
porous plaster advertisement in monstrous 
yellow, red, and blue letters? There are 
all too many who live and move and have 
their being under these or worse conditions. 

Further on one comes upon evidences of 
actual conflict. The eye is held by the in- 


congruity of a staring yellow-white pile of 
“ six-room, steam-heated flats ” next door to 
a quaint, little, brown frame cottage, whose 
backyard is entirely filled with row upon 
row of trellises, over which clambers a 

















luxuriant growth of grapevine. Some dis- 
tance beyond stands what was once a country 
mansion. The railroad has lopped the 
estate in two, barely missing the house it- 
self, which rests against the stone embank- 
ment and trembles at every passing train. 
In front, an extended street, coadjutor of 
the iron rails, has cut it off from three 
fourths of its former lawn. A lattice sum- 
mer-house, of unusual and old-fashioned 
design, sits on the grass, bare and denuded 
of its leafy shelter, desolately contrasting its 
present forlorn state with the romantic out- 
look so well remembered. Near by, a Winged 
Mercury, green with dampness and neglect, 
stands as of yore ; but the inspiriting buoy- 
ancy of the pose only serves to heighten the 
general depressing effect. In front, too, is 
the fountain from whose curving swan’s 
neck the water used to plash in the basin 
below through the hot summer evenings. 
The tall pines that shaded a velvety expanse 
of lawn now wave above old bottles and tin 
cans, stray rags and shoes, bits of paper, 
loose boards, ashes, and stones. The house 
itself, a blackened and defaced “ For Sale” 
sign tagged to it like a blind beggar’s card, 
looks vacantly out from its broken windows ; 
its paint is cracked and weather-stained, its 
steps have crumbled away at one end, and 
gaping holes are visible in its sides. Close 
to the fence leans a wheelwright’s shed, the 
great disorderly pile of old iron and boards 
well matching the general ruin; at the other 
fence a machine-shop rattles and rolls and 
clanks and pounds and belches forth clouds 
of thick yellow smoke upon the prospect. 
The old mansion has passed from Arcadian 
simplicity and quiet to an Inferno of desola- 
tion. 

To such a state of helpless decrepitude 
does the city reduce its prey ere it finally 
devours and assimilates it. 

Still further out the houses and the fields 
change places, the former becoming the 
landmarks while the open stretches are the 
rule. And presently, with the exception of 
an occasional village to evidence the vigor 
and prevalence of the city virus, man’s 
domain becomes restricted to the road-bed 
on which lie the straight, shining, mathe- 
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matically paralleltracks. Here in particular 
can be observed the indefatigable quality 
which so often astonishes one in nature. A 


railroad is an essentially artificial, a hope-’ 


lessly unbeautiful and utilitarian product of 
man’s ingenuity. 

The undulating surface of the country has 
been reduced to a prosaic level along its 
route: where a hill intervened, a gash 
through the heart of it; where some stream 
trickled along in ambuscade at the foot of a 
hollow, a causeway of great boulders and 
earth and masonry, with a pipe at the 
bottom to carry off the water. Yet before 
these earthen sides are stable and past the 
settling stage their bareness is somewhat 
concealed by a crop of green weeds and 
grass, sparse at first, but gaining in vigor 
each season. Over the jagged rocks in the 
cuts the mosses and lichens stretch, while 
little clumps of ferns avail themselves of 
every vantage ground. Everywhere is the 
effort to reiieve and hide what is crude. 
When man in his wisdom erects a great 
straddling trestle on which the timber riven 
from the heart of the forest stares naked, 
harsh, and yellow-red, it is but a few weeks 
before the wind and rain, those incompara- 
ble artists in the handling of neutral tints, 
have toned this down to an elusive gray that 
melts away into the winter-woods hues in 
the background; even a brick or stone 
building will be overspread, give it but half 
a chance, with some cool vine, while on the 
wooden ones the weather decorators are 
‘ever busy; and even those last barbarities 
which defy the most earnest and continued 
ministrations are at times blotted out in a 
veil of mist or snow. It is these enchanters 
alone who can better for a time the unspeak- 
able advertising signs with which man pro- 
claims his own degeneracy—vulgarities in 
flaming colors that form no inconsiderable 
portion of the view within miles of every 
great city. 

But, happily, this fringe of human en- 
croachment is but a fringe. Behind are the 
everlasting hills, their streams and forests 
and undergrowth. Sweeping close up tothe 
right-of-way fences along the railroad line 
are the ever-varied fields and groves and 
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thickets, inviting to comradeship and friendly 
intercourse, and offering perpetual proof 
that nature’s occasional severities have been 
much magnified in human minds. 

Turn off into the woods here where the 
pink-white birches gleam above a black ice- 
locked pool. Itis midwinter; New England 
and December—the very combination of 
vocables strikes a chill to the heart of your 
cave-dweller in his city flat. His fancy at 
once portrays all of bleakness, all of frozen 
inertness and mortal desolation that has 
ever come into his experience. Bleakness! 
where a whole hillside slopes down dotted 
with sturdy green ferns that hold their heads 
bravely above the last snow; inertness! 
when the laurel in yonder ravine is as fresh 
and glossy as it was last summer; desola- 
tion ! when you may, if your acquaintance be 
so intimate, scrape aside the snow and dead 
leaves from the heads of a purple-backed, 
dull-green cluster of hepatica leaves, far 
down at the base of whose fuzzy stems is 
plainly discernible the sheathed and swathed 
bud which but waits the sun’s kiss to cast 
off these wrappings and peer mildly out at 
the quickening world. Take it up carefully, 
with plenty of its own soil about its roots, 
and give it the warmth of the house—and 
you may have spring flowers on Christmas 
Day, so surely and speedily does the little 
plant respond to the kindness. 

The summer visitor who opens his country 
house the first of June misses many most 
enticing aspects. Indeed, it takes an ear- 
nest nature-seeker to penetrate her coverts in 
the hot weather at the risk of much bodily 
distress from gnats and mosquitoes. The 
first timid signs of spring are much more 
attractive. Here it is, still February, yet 
along the stream edges there gleams already 
a pale freshness, a delicate, new green 
which is as eloquent as the violin whispers 
that open one of Wagner’s music tempests. 
The sun is warm on the southern slopes but 
the trailing vines and twigs are ice-sheeted 
for a foot above the water and sway to and 
fro with the current—glittering pendants 
that end in a flaring ice-bell where they 
brush the stream; the whole so delicate that 
a touch is its destruction. 


Along the edges of the brook zigzag frag- 
ments of ice still cling, lined and cross-lined 
in patterns of intricate design which heighten 
their fragile and evanescent appearance. 
On a round, stiff-necked boulder, thrusting 
itself forward against the brawling little 
brook, the club-moss grows thickly. As the 
drops splash from a miniature cascade just 
above, they rain down a coating of ice upon 
moss and stone alike, the tiny branches of 
the former giving a peculiar, knobby look to 
the little ice-pinnacles through which the 
sun-rays strike a glint of palest sea-green. 
The drops falling on the bare stone form a 
smooth covering. Beneath it successive 
spatterings trickle and wriggle along, mark- 
ing the interlacing veins and giving by their 
constant and eccentric movement an aspect 
of life to the whole. 

Below this boulder the water has scooped 
out a pocket in the sand, in which it rests 
quietly a few minutes before resuming its 
downward journey, and a foot below the 
surface, shining against the bottom, are the 
white fibrous roots and bright green leaves 
of a marsh marigold, which will irradiate 
the whole glen with its cheerful yellow 
flowers some months later. Not far away, 
the mottled tip of a skunk-cabbage protrudes 
cautiously above the surface of the water— 
green and bronze and brown and orange— 
merely biding its time until it be assured of 
spring’s seriousness. On a great overhang- 
ing rock the moss and ferns lie like an 
emerald covering, the moisture making a 
perfect garden of this properly barren gran- 
ite. Around are the tall trees, whose dignity 
and beauty of careless design would stand 
comparison with any refinements of premed- 
itated architecture that man has ingeniously 
developed from his first nature imitations. 

Were it not for timorous body this might 
seem to be a sufficient life, to dwell here 
amid such beauty until the memory of rows 
of brownstone fronts should be but a dream. 


Yet it is decreed that for his utmost develop- 
ment man requires nature amd man; either 
alone is insufficient. The conflict we have 
followed has largely deprived him of the 
former; to regain this, his inalienable 
heritage, he has but to realize his need. 
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The first sign of weak- 
ening on the part of the 
Filipino army occurred the last week in 
April, directly after the capture of Calumpit, 
which the native army was then occupying 
as its capital. After General McArthur had 
taken Malolos, it will be remembered, the 
American army suspended operations for a 
time, giving rise to the report that there 
would be no more fighting until the rainy 
season was over—that is, until fall. But it 
was only the pause before a forward move- 
ment even more aggressive than before. 
General Lawton began a march to the north- 
east with a large body of troops to turn the 
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COL FREDERICK FUNSTON, 
Of the Twentieth Kansas Volunteers in the Philippines. 


Filipino flank, while General McArthur at- 
tacked the native front with irresistible 
vigor. The Filipinos continued their pre- 
vious tactics of retreating, until Calumpit 
was reached. There they intrenched them- 
selves, with the Rio Grande, or Great River, 
which they thought impassable, between 
” * This department, together with the book “ Europe in the 


Nineteenth Century,” constitutes the special C. L. S. C. course 
Current History, for the reading of which a seal is given. 
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them and our forces. But they had forgot- 
ten Col. Frederick Funston, of the Twen- 
tieth Kansas, who had already distinguished 
himself on two previous occasions by lead- 
ing his men across rivers and dislodging 
the enemy, and had been the hero of in- 
numerable skirmishes and small engage- 
ments. With a small force he tried to cross 
the river at night and take the enemy by sur- 
prise, but was detected, so he decided to 
cross in the daytime. Two of his men, 
White and Trembly, swam the river with 
a rope, which they made fast on the op- 
posite shore, Funston and his men fer- 
ried themselves across on rafts, charged 
the native works, and Calumpit was 
taken. This discouraged the Filipinos, and 
the next day the peace envoys appeared. 
Other discouragements were also showing 
the natives the folly of prolonging the 
fight. The natives in the north of the island, 
hereditary foes of the Tagals, were harassing 
the rear of Aguinaldo’s army, while other 
native tribes on the east were aiding Law- 
ton in his flanking movement, and were 
bringing in Filipino prisoners every day. 
In short, Aguinaldo’s force was surrounded, 
and a graceful surrender seemed the best 
way out of the dilemma. General Otis 
refused their request that the native con- 
gress be allowed to make _ negotiations, 
sending back the reply that he recognized 
no authority in the islands other than that 
of the United States. The natives were 
given to understand plainly, however, that 
in case of surrender they would be treated 
with the utmost generosity and considera- 
tion. General Otis’ proposal of surrender 
was not accepted, and fighting was then 
resumed, but with the prospect of an early 
triumph for the American arms. The losses 
of our troops in the Philippines from August 
6 to May 8 were as follows: killed, 222; 
died of wounds, 63; died of disease, 299; 
total deaths, 584; wounded, 1,283 ; missing, 
16; grand total, 1,883. 
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Pamphlets Denied Something of a ripple on 

the Mails. the stream of colonial ex- 
pansion was stirred up the first week 
in May when the postmaster-general issued 
an order to the postmaster at San Fran- 
cisco, directing him to take out of the 
mails for Manila all copies of some anti- 
imperialistic pamphlets from the pen of Mr. 
Edward Atkinson, of Boston. Mr. Atkin- 
son, it seems, had written three pamphlets 
opposed to the government’s policy of sub- 
duing the Philippine natives and, in fact, 
against all war, as criminal. “He mailed 
a few of these to Admiral Dewey, General 
Otis, and half a dozen other officers of high 
rank at Manila, and wrote to Washington 
for lists of the other officers and privates, 











c. N. BE. BLIOT. 
England’s Commissioner to Samoa. 


saying that he wanted to send them copies 
of his pamphlets. The cabinet discussed 
Mr. Atkinson’s request and decided the 
pamphlets would have a tendency to en- 
courage the rebelling natives in their re- 
sistance, deter the neutral ones from de- 
claring for American rule, and create in- 
subordination among our own troops. Mr. 
Atkinson admitted that the latter effect 
would follow if the soldiers accepted his 
theories. He has sent no pamphlets to the 


private soldiers, however, and as the San 
Francisco postmaster has taken out of the 
mails the tracts addressed to General Otis 
and Admiral Dewey, there is no longer any 
danger that they will be led to mutiny. 


The report of the mil- 
itary court of inquiry 
which investigated the charges made by 
General Miles, who characterized the re- 
frigerated beef issued to the army as “ em- 
balmed,” was made public Sunday, May 7, 
by the president, who approved and signed 
it. The court (Maj.-Gen. James F. Wade 
presiding) reports that the refrigerated beef 
was not treated with chemicals, as claimed, 
and that any defects in it were due to im- 
proper handling after it had been delivered 
by the contractors; it criticizes General 
Miles for making charges not supported by 
evidence. The “canned roast beef” is 
found by the court to be good beef, but not 
to be recommended as a continuous ration 
forthe soldiers. If any spoiled, it was due, 
the court says, to the climate. The illness 
of the troops, too, is attributed to the 
climate, bad water, too much fruit, etc., 
but not to the beef. Both kinds of beef, 
then, the refrigerated and the canned, 
are given a certificate of good character by 
the court, although the canned beef, the 
court says, should not be eaten every day. 
General Miles is thus criticized for making 
an unfounded charge; but the court also 
criticizes him for delaying his complaint un- 
til December 21, when he appeared before 
the War Investigating Commission. The 
report records the fact that he sent in a 
complaint on July 20, which in some way 
failed to reach Secretary Alger, and a re- 
quest on August 3 for better beef, which 
was disregarded, yet criticizes him as above. 
Commissary-General Eagan is severely cen- 
sured for buying 7,000,000 pounds of the 
canned roast beef, which was unsanctioned 
and untried as an army ration. The court 
says that his action was “a colossal error, 
for which there is no palliation.” Other of- 
ficers are censured, without being named, 
for failure to transport the beef properly and 
to protect it from the weather, and for failure 
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FREIHERR SPECK VON STERNBERG. 


Germany’s Commissioner to Samoa. 


to report promptly on any beef that was 
found unfit for use. The report criticizes 
General Shafter for failing to unload a re- 
frigerating plant at Santiago, as requested 
by the contractor’s agent, to preserve the 
refrigerated beef. The court concluded by 
expressing the opinion that the criticisms in 
the report are sufficient punishment for the 
officers at fault, and recommends that no 
further action against any of them be taken. 
General Miles was immediately asked by 
the reporters to give his opinion of the re- 
port, but his only reply was, “I have noth- 
ing to say. I have no comment, criticism, 
or statement to make inthis matter. I was, 
and am now, actuated solely by the consid- 
eration of the health, lives, and integrity of 
thearmy. My dutyisdone.” Although the 
court pronounced the beef good, the Germans 
have taken the liberty of drawing their own 
conclusions from the testimony, and it is 
reported that Germany will pass inspection 
laws so rigid as practically to exclude 
American meats from entering that country. 


Rear-Admiral Albert 
Kautz of the United 
States cruiser Philadelphia (although said to 
have been warned concerning boastful ex- 


Honors and Indiscretions. 














BARTLETT TRIPP. 
The United States’ Commissioner to Samoa. 


pressions in letters which have been made 
public) is the man of the hour at Samoa. 
He insisted that the decision of Chief 
Justice Chambers should be respected, and 
together with the British naval commander 
at Apia he is holding the rebellious natives 
in check until the arrival and decision of 
the commissioners, who have been appointed 
by the interested nations to settle the dis- 
pute over the succession to the throne of 
the islands. The British commissioner is 
C. N. E. Eliot, formerly secretary of the 
British embassy at Washington. The Ger- 
man commissioner is Freiherr Speck von 
Sternberg, consul of the German legation at 
Washington, while the United States is rep- 
presented by Bartlett Tripp, of South Da- 
kota, ex-United States minister to Austria. 
Another man about whom we have heard a 
good deal during the past month is Capt. J. B. 
Coghlan, in command of the cruiser Raleigh, 
which recently returned from Philippine 
waters. Captain Coghlan and his men re- 
ceived a number of ovations at New York, 
as the Raleigh was in the thick of the fight 
at Manila, andis the only vessel of Admiral 
Dewey’s fleet which has so far returned to 
this country. Ata banquet of the Union 
League Club, when in the heat of convivi- 
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ality, Captain Coghlan referred enthusi- 
astically to Admiral Dewey’s treatment of 
the Germans after the battle of Manila Bay, 
and he recited, amid tremendous applause, 
how Dewey had threatened war upon the 
Germans if they continued to violate the 
laws of the blockade of the harbor. He 
also recited a comic poem, at the expense 
of the German emperor, current among 
the officers and sailors of the fleets. 
Captain Coghlan being a United States 
naval officer, such telling tales out of school, 
though pleasing to national vanity, would 
seem to be injudicious, to say the least. 
The newspapers took the matter up and 
there was talk of serious misunderstanding 
with Germany over alleged disrespect to the 
kaiser. The German embassy even went 
so far as to protest against the speech of 
Captain Coghlan and the secretary of the 
navy issued a mild rebuke to that officer. 
The matter was thus passed over without 
any serious consequences. 


Diplomacy and The resumption of diplo- 
Administration. matic relations between Spain 
and the United States is marked by the 
transfer of Mr. Bellamy Storer from his 
post as minister to Belgium to represent us 
at Madrid. Mr. Storer was a member of 
the Fifty-second and Fifty-third Congresses 
from the state of Ohio and served on the 
Committee of Foreign Affairs before being 
appointed to diplomatic service. Spain 
sends to the United States the Duke 
d’Arcos, formerly Spanish minister to 
Mexico and at one time attached to the 
Spanish legation in Washington. He leaves 
the ‘post of under secretary of state for 
foreign affairs (which is taken by ex-minis- 
ter to the United States, Sefior Dupuy de 
Lome) to come to Washington. His wife, 
an American, whose maiden name was Miss 
Lowery, is said to have been wooed in vain 
by Admiral George Dewey. 

Admiral Watson has been ordered to 
Manila as second in command of our 
Asiatic fleet, presumably preliminary to 
Admiral Dewey’s recall from his arduous 
service to needed rest at home. _ Brig.- 
Gen. George W. Davis, a member of the 


military court of inquiry, has been appointed 
to succeed Gen. Guy V. Henry as governor- 
general of Puerto Rico. In Cuba depart- 
ments of military administration have been 
reduced to five, and payment of the Cuban 
army at the rate of $75 for each non-com- 
missioned officer and private is in progress. 


A New York City law firm 
has announced that Thomas 
B. Reed will become a partner upon his re- 
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CAPT. J. B. COGHLAN, 


turn from a European trip, resigning his 
seat in Congress for this purpose. The 
generally accepted explanation for Mr. 
Reed’s retirement from a congressional serv- 
ice of twenty-two years, including occupancy 
of the speaker’s chair in the House during 
three Congresses, is that he finds it neces- 
sary to turn to business pursuits in order to 
make provision for his family. Mr. Reed 
is nearly sixty years of age and one of the 
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most forceful figures in the political life of 
our day. His reforms of procedure in the 


conduct of the business of the House 


ae 


of Representa- 
tives have been 
acknowledged 
to be of the 
highest public 
value, although 
when _ inaugu- 
rated opposition 
was unusually 
bitter. 

The last of 
the state legis- 
latures to elect a United States senator was 
that of Florida; the successful candidate 
was James P. Taliaferro, president of the 
First National Bank of Tampa, who has 
been chairman of the Democratic state 
committee, but who has never before been 
a candidate for office. 

California, Utah, Delaware, and Pennsyl- 
vania legislatures failed to elect United 
States senators. The contest in Pennsyl- 
vania attracted widest attention by reason 
of Senator M. S. Quay’s hard. fight for re- 
election. Incidental to the deadlock bribery 
charges were reported by a legislative com- 
mittee, and the legislature adjourned before 
the trial of Mr. Quay on a charge of con- 
spiracy to misuse state funds through a de- 
funct Philadelphia bank had ended. The 
jury brought in a verdict of acquittal, where- 
upon Governor Stone immediately appointed 
Mr. Quay to succeed himself. Precedents 
are against the seating of Mr. Quay, or 
similar appointees by the governors of the 
other states where there has been failure to 
elect. Discussion of the necessity of elect- 
ing senators by popular vote or at least 
nominating them by primaries is again rife. 





DUKE D’ ARCOS, 
Spanish Minister to United States. 


Two lynchings of more 
than ordinary barbarity in 
Georgia the last week in April, two court 
decisions on lynching, and an unusual num- 
ber of negro murders of less note have 
opened up again the general discussion of the 
killing of negroes without trial. On Satur- 
day, April 22, the jury in the United States 


Negro Lynchings. 
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Circuit Court at Charleston, S. C., trying the 
men charged with killing Postmaster Baker 
(colored) at Lake City, S. C., in February 
last year, failed to agree upon a verdict. 
The next day Sam Hose, a negro accused 
of murder and rape, was horribly mutilated 
and burned to death near Palmetto, Ga., 
and later in the same day, “ Lige” Strick- 
land, the negro preacher whom Hose had ac- 
cused of complicity in his crime, was hanged 
in the same neighborhood, despite his pro- 
tests of innocence and the protests of his 
employer. These particular lynchings took 
on the nature of a public jollification, crowds 
making regular excursions to the spot where 
the bodies hung, afterward cutting them up 
and distributing pieces as souvenirs. Sev- 
eral other lynchings of a less sensational 
nature about the same time, including the 
shooting of eight negroes at Palmetto, for 
alleged incendiarism, have added to the 
feeling for and against lynching, and it is 
thought that one result of the increasing 
atrocity of these crimes may be seen in the 
disagreement at the Lake City trial, which 
is the first trial in which a South Carolina 
jury has failed to acquit the prisoners in a 
lynching case. The South Carolina Su- 





BRIG.-GEN. GEORGE W. DAVIS. 


The New Governor-General of Puerto Rico. 


preme Court has also just handed down a 
decision supporting the anti-lynching law, 
which awards damages of not less than 
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$2,000 to the living representatives of the 
victim, to be paid by the county in which 
the lynching occurs. An encouraging sign 
is seen in the fact that the better classes 
of the South are beginning to be loud in 
their condemnation of lynching. The more 
important newspapers are emphatic in their 
disapproval. A number of them do not de- 





HON. BELLAMY STORER, 
United States Minister to Spain. 


fend lynching, but present a vivid picture of 
the revolting crime of which the negro is 
usually accused, and beg their readers to 
keep that scene in mind when passing judg- 
ment on the lynchers. The Aflanta Consti- 
tution, perhaps the most representative 
paper of the South, declares that the prob- 
lem would be solved if the better ninety-five 
per cent of the negroes would deliver negro 
criminals to justice instead of harboring 
them, as they do now, and if the better 
ninety-five per cent of the whites would al- 
ways require good references from the ne- 
groes whom they employ. 


The international peace 
conference suggested by 
the czar of Russia and called to meet at 


Peace Conference. 
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The Hague, May 18, promised to bring to- 
gether a remarkable assemblage of national 
representatives. The United States sent a 
delegation of distinguished men, as already 
noted inthese columns. Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote, British ambassador to the United States, 
headed the British delegation. M. de Staal, 
Russian ambassador at London and a 
veteran diplomat, at the head of the Rus- 
sian delegation, was expected to preside. 
In view of the more or less flippant and 
sarcastic comment on the proposal of this 
conference by the czar, it is worth while to 
note the best current epitome of what he 
actually proposes to submit to the confer- 
ence: 


1. No increase of military or naval armaments to 
take place for a specified time, nor an increase of 
the budget for such purposes. 

2. Plans for the actual decrease of existing arm- 
aments to be discussed. 

3. New arms and military engines, more effective 
than those in use at present, to be prohibited. 

4. The use of destructive explosives to be limited, 
no balloons or similar inventions to be employed in 
throwing explosives. 

5. The use of submarine vessels as torpedo-boats 
to be prohibited. 

6. No more vessels to be built for ramming. 

7. The Convention of Geneva to be applied in 
maritime warfare as well as on land. 

8. Vessels used to save life after a battle at sea 
to be declared neutral. 

g. The stipulations of the Brussels Conference to 
be revised in accordance with modern tactics. 

10. To adopt some rules for arbitration in all cases 
where arbitration is possible. 


Beyond the Philip- 
pines in the far 
East, the international atmosphere has been 
cleared, for the time being at least, by 
an Anglo-Russian agreement concerning 
policies regarding China. In substance 
the terms of this agreement, as made public 
last month, delimit the Russian sphere of 
influence in the region north of the Great 
Wall and fix the boundary of the British 
sphere of influence below the Yang-tse- 
kiang. Between these two regions lies 
the great “ Middle Kingdom” of China, 
whose integrity is apparently guaranteed 
for an indefinite period. Thus diplomacy 


Anglo-Russian Agreement. 




















































has assured a period of peace between the 
two greatest rivals in the partitioning of 
China, and Lord Beresford’s plan of alli- 
ance, in some sort, between Great Britain, 
Germany, Japan, and the United States 
against Russian designs in the far East has 
been discarded for the agreement negotiated 
by the Salisbury government. It is con- 
sidered of importance to this country that 
this agreement declares against any infringe- 
ment of existing treaties, which is inter- 
preted to mean that in both the Russian 
and British spheres of influence, the United 
States is to enjoy the trade privileges of an 
“open door” without diplomatic entangle- 
ments; as for the Middle Kingdom itself 
our treaties contain the “most favored 
nation” clause. Following the agreement 
with France regarding Africa, referred to 
in this department last month, this con- 
vention with Russia constitutes another 
notable diplomatic achievement, staving off 
the day of European clashing of arms. 


A committee of the New 
York State legislature 
charged with investi- 
gating the administra- 
tion of government in 
New York City last 
month put Richard 
Croker, his chief per- 
sonal deputy, and his 
son and his nephew 
on the witness stand. 
Mr. Croker testified 
that he was practically 
the head of the Tam- 
many organization 
and the city offici- 
ary now in power. 
His deputy, Mr. Car- 
roll, described the sit- 
uation by saying that 
what Mr. Croker says, 
goes. Mr. Croker 
frankly defended the 
spoils system as the 
basis of political organization, insisting, 
however, that he never took a cent of the 
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M. DE STAAL. 
To Preside at the Czar’s Conference. 


city’s money. His idea was that “when the bottom of the greatest corruption in 





RICHARD CROKER. 


we win everybody stands by us.” He 
thought that judges should select clerks 
and referees favorable to the organization. 
He testified that he made about $30,000 a 
year from real estate transactions turned 
over through the courts to the firm of which 
he is a member. As to other relations 
with various contracting and business con- 
cerns doing city work, Mr. Croker refused 
to answer on the ground that it was 
‘private business.” From the testimony 
of Mr. Croker’s son 
and nephew, it de- 
veloped that the 
young men were 
given salaried posi- 
tions in certain com- 
panies for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the 
Croker pull, and that 
in the case of the 
Building Department, 
the employment of 
young Mr. Croker 
was followed by such 
changes of required 
specifications that the 
company with which 
he was connected was 
practically given a 
monopoly of certain 
kinds of construction. 
Mr. Croker attempted 
to break the force of the investigation by 
declaring that Mr. Platt’s law firm was at 
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connection with the control of city affairs 
through the legislature at Albany. Mr. 
Croker’s admissions (he is to be called 
again according to program)—admissions 
from one who holds no political office but 





























THE LATE REV. CHARLES H. PAYNE, D.D. 


who does hold reins of power tremendous 
to contemplate—have given currency to the 
apt phrase of “municipal feudalism” as 
characteristic of the union of business with 
politics under the lead of a worshipful boss. 


By the will of Baroness Hirsch, 
widow of the late Baron Maurice 
Hirsch, the bulk of a fortune estimated at 
$125,000,000 is bequeathed to education 
and charitable purposes in various parts of 
the world. The baron before his death 
endowed schools in Galicia with $2,000,000 ; 
offered $10,000,000 to Russian schools pro- 
vided there be no distinction of race or 
religion in them; gave $15,000,000 to 
charities in 1891, and began to help 
Russian Jewish emigrants to the United 
States by a gift of $2,500,000 in 1892. 
The baroness continued the active support 
of Jewish education and aids to self-help 
during her life, giving generously to estab- 
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lish the Hirsch foundation for Hebrew 
charities in New York City and bequeath- 
ing a share to this work which alone ex- 
ceeds many benefactions which have been 
more talked about. 

The Rev. Dr. Charles H. Payne, most 
widely known as secretary of the Board of 
Education of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, died on Friday, May 5. After 
several important pastorates, Dr. Payne 
served as president of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University at Delaware, Ohio, and he left 
successful work there to become secretary 
of the important general Board of Education 
of the church, in which position he labored 
efficiently for eleven years. Dr. Payne 
was a delegate to the Ecumenical Confer- 
ence in London in 1881, and at several 
General Conferences received a number of 
votes for the office of bishop. 

Sir Monier Monier-Williams, of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, famous as a Sanskrit 
scholar, died on April 11. Eli Thayer, the 
central figure of the famous Kansas cru- 
sade, died on April 15 at the age of eighty 
years; the Right Rev. John A. Watterson, 
Roman Catholic bishop of Columbus, died 
on April 17. John R. Sweeney, of Chester, 





THE LATE BARONESS HIRSCH. 


Pa., author of many popular hymns and a 
sweet singer whose voice led the singing at 
Ocean Grove, Round Lake, and other 
Assemblies, died on April 10, at the age of 
sixty-two. 




















Cc. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 


FOR JUNE. 
First Week (ending June to). 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“Footprints of Famous Americans in London.” 
Second Week (ending June 17). 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“ The Drug Trade in the United States.” 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS 


FOR JUNE. 
First Week. 
. General Review—“ Europe in the Nineteenth 
Century.” 
2. A Paper—Present political conditions in Europe. 
3- Historical Study—European revolutions of the 
nineteenth century. 
4. Geographical Study—The political divisions of 
Europe. 
. Table Talk—Foreign news of the week. 
Second Week. 
. A Paper—A history of the most common drugs. 
. Essay—England as a continental power. 
. A Paper—The Normans and the conquest of 
England. 
. A Paper—England as a civilizer. 
. Essay—The relation between the British govern- 
ment and the United States. 


_ 
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Third Week (ending June 24). 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“Some Spring Birds.” 
“ The Intolerable Light.” 
Fourth Week (ending July 1). 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“ Microbes in the Household.” 
“The English at Home.” 


FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 


Third Week. 

1. Book Review—“ Men and Manners of the Eight- 
eenth Century.” 

2. A Paper—Customs of the eighteenth and nine- 

teenth centuries. 

3. Table Talk—Personal observations of birds and 
their habits. 

. General Review—Geological definitions. 

. A Paper—A geological history of the neighbor- 
hood. 
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Fourth Week. 
. A Paper—Industrial conditions in England and 
America. 
2. A Paper—The evolution of the English drama. 
3. A Study—The novel of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. 
4. A Paper—The great English essayists. 
. General Discussion—The microbe question. 


— 
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SYLLABUS OF C. L. S. C. READING. 
REQUIRED READING IN “THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 


I.—“ FOOTPRINTS OF FAMOUS AMERICANS IN 
LONDON.” 
1. A visit to the Tower (pp. 211-212). 
2. At the Church of All Hallows Barking (p. 212). 
3. The Church of St. Olave (p. 212). 
4- In Irving’s path (p. 212). 
5. Traces of the Harvards (pp. 212-213). 
6. In the Mansion House, the Royal Exchange, 
and Guild-hall (pp. 213-214). 
7. A short excursion northward (p. 214). 
8. Scene of Franklin’s labor (p. 214). 
9. Tomb of Capt. John Smith (p. 214). 
10. Traces of Penn and Beecher (p. 215). 
11. More footprints of Franklin, Penn, and Raleigh 


(pp. 215-216). 


12. In the Abbey (pp. 216-217). 
13. In Lambeth Place and vicinity (p. 217). 
14. The neighborhood of Piccadilly (p. 217). 
15. Poe in London (p. 217). 
Il.—*THE DRUG TRADE IN THE UNITED STATES.” 
1. Importance of the trade (p. 217). 
2. What the trade includes (p. 218). 
3. The crude products (pp. 218-220). 
(1) Sources of supply. 
(2) Destination. 
(3) Varieties of drugs and chemicals. 
(4) Value of imports and exports. 
(5) Markets. 
(6) Ginseng trade. 
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(7) Prices. 
(8) Quinine and opium trade. 
(9) Other standard drugs. 


4. The manufacture of chemicals (pp. 220-221). 


(1) Centers of manufacture. 
(2) Heavy chemical output. 
(3) Coal-tar synthetics. 
(4) Other artificial preparations. 
(5) Patent medicines. 
5. Retail business (p. 221). 
6. A prophecy (p. 221). 





III.—“ SOME SPRING BIRDS.” 


1. The bluebird (pp. 222-223). 
(1) Characteristics. 
(2) Migration. 
(3) The song. 
(4) Nest-hunting. 
(5) Fighting propensity. 
(6) Eyesight. 
(7) Care for the family. 
(8) In the autumn. 


N 


(1) Arrival. 
(2) His song. 
(3) His character. 
(4) His disposition. 
(5) Companions. 
(6) A bad tendency. 
(7) Departure. 
3. The meadow-lark (pp. 224-225). 
(1) Time of arrival. 
(2) Time and place of singing. 
(3) Place of nesting. 
(4) Traits of character. 
(5) Exercise. 
(6) The home. 
(7) In late summer. 
4. The house-wren (pp. 225-226). 
(1) Place of nesting. 
(2) Arrival. 
(3) Energy and curiosity. 
(4) The song. 
(5) Disposition. 
(6) Nest-building. 
(7) Departure. 





IV.—“THE INTOLERABLE LIGHT.” 


1. Personality of Jesus (p. 226). 


2. Two opinions about Jesus (p. 226). 

3. A New Testament without Christ the Re- 
deemer (pp. 226-227). 
4. New Testament teaching on moral evil (pp. 227- 


228). 


(t) The source of evil. 
(2) Its secret workings. 
(3) Diagnosis in the Sermon on the Mount. 
(4) The power behind sin. 


SYLLABUS OF C. L. S. C. READING. 


. The crow-blackbird (pp. 223-224). 





5. Meaning of a Christless gospel (pp. 228-229). 
6. Consideration of death (pp. 229-230). 

(1) Heathen and Christian view. 

(2) New Testament doctrine. 

(3) Twofold burden of death. 

(4) The burdens lifted. 

(5) Death without Christ. 
7. The Bible without and with Christ (p. 230). 








V.—“ MICROBES IN THE HOUSEHOLD.” 
1. A drop of water examined (p. 230). 
(1) Bacteria discovered. 
(2) Size. 
2. A study of bacteria (pp. 230-232). 
(1) The name. 
“ Schisomycetes” [skiz-6-mi-sé’téz]. 
(2) Characteristics. 
(3) History of the study of bacteria. 
“ Leeuwenhoek ” [lé’wen-hook]. 
(4) Where they exist. 
(5) Utility. 
(6) The two classes. 
(2) Saprophytes. 
(4) Parasites. 
(¢) Change of saprophytes to parasites. 
“Eolus.” A mythological character, the god of 
the winds, which he locked in a cave. 
(7) Difficulties of the study. 
(8) Important genera. 
(9) Use of the term biology. 
3. A bacteriological investigation (p. 232). 
4. Breeding places of bacteria (pp. 232-233). | 
5. Protection of the household (pp. 233-234). 
(1) Bacteria in milk and water. 
(2) Milk and water freed from living bacteria. 
(3) Use of filter. 
(4) Best disinfectants. 
(5) Best antiseptics. 
(6) Bacteria in the mouth. 
(7) A safe tooth-wash. 
(8) Importance of cleanliness. 





VI.—“ THE ENGLISH AT HOME.” 
1. The Englishman abroad and at home (p. 234). 
2. Traits in the English character (pp. 234-236). 
(1) Reverence for law. 
(a) Discipline of children. 
(4) Elementary instruction of children. 
(c) Instruction in higher institutions. 
(2) Respect for elders and superiors. 
(3) The servant idea. 
(4) Promptness in performance of duty. 
(5) Simplicity and frankness. 
3- English and American fathers (pp. 236-237). 
4. Social customs (pp. 237-238). 
(1) The dinner. 
(2) Proper attire. 
(3) An “ At Home.” 
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ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS IN “ THE CHAUTAUQUAN” FOR MAY. 


“FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON.” 
VIII. 

1. It made him the lion of society and secured for 
him a living independent of Punch and the maga- 
zines. 2. A translation of Feuerbach’s “ Essence 
of Christianity.” 3. Adam Bede and Caleb Garth. 
4. By his speeches on the Reform Bill (1830-32). 
5. Fifty times. 6. “There are but two lines in it 
that I understand and they are both lies.” They 
are the first and the last: “ Who will may hear 
Sordello’s story told,” and “ Who would has heard 
Sordello’s story told.” 

“WALKS AND TALKS IN THE GEOLOGICAL FIELD.” 
XXVII. 

1. In the morasses of Orange County, N. Y., in 
1801. 2. Around the Shawangunk remains tufts of 
dun-brown hair from two to seven inches long were 
found. 

XXVIII. 

1. For the absence of natural vegetation and for 
the grotesqueness of the form and the variety of its 
scenery. 2. They are mostly rather soft sandstones 
and clays with calcareous cements. 

XXIX. 

1. Because in England the strata composing it 
are largely chalk, the Latin for which is creta. 2. 
Whiting. 

XXX. 

1. The great extent and uniform thickness of 
many coal seams and the general presence of under- 
clay beneath these seams. 2. About ninety-three 
per cent. 

XXXI. 

1. Old Red Sandstone. Murchison and Sedg- 
wick proposed this change because the slaty and 
calciferous strata of Devonshire contained more 
fossil fauna than the red arenaceous rocks of Scot- 
land. 

XXXII. 

1. From the Silures, an ancient tribe of Britons 
which inhabited a part of Wales. 2. In the east, 
particularly along the Appalachian range. 

XXXIII. 

I. 12,000 feet. They are conglomerates, sand- 
stones, and shales, with some limestones, ripple- 
marked in a manner which shows that they are of 
shallow water origin. 

XXXIV. 

1. In the Archean. 2. To the series of meta- 
morphic and sedimentary rocks lying between the 
basal Archzan complex and the oldest Paleozcic 
strata. 

XXXV. 

1. That the earth is a liquid mass covered by a 

relatively thin but solid crust; that it is practically 


solid with perhaps an occasional enclosure of molten 
material; and that between a very large solid 
nucleus and a solid crust is a layer of fused mate- 
rial on which the crust remains in a state of 
equilibrium. 
XXXVI. 

1. The meteors, though they fall earthward witha 
great velocity, never reach it in a solid state, and no 
material substance has been found to show their 


nature. 2. November 15, 1899. 
XXXVII. 

1. Kant. 2. Laplace. 
XXXVIII. 


1. They probably consisted of water of more or 

less elevated temperature. 
XXXIX. 

1. In the deepest parts of the basin where the 
motion of the water is extremely slow. 2. To a 
belt extending from a little above high tide toa 
little below low tide. 

XL. 

1. It was much longer, probably exceeding the 
length of both combined. 2. The great advance 
made by the mollusks during the Lower Silurian 
period. 

XLI. 

1. That it was varied and luxuriant, and of the 
same general type as that of the Silurian. 2. Be- 
cause it contains a record of Devonian land life 
which is more complete than any of more ancient 
periods. 

XLII. 

1. Seat-stone, seat-earth, or underclay; with fossil 
roots from which stumps of trees frequently ascend 
into and sometimes through the coal-seam. 2. 
Little more than two per cent. 

XLIII. 

1. Plants and marine invertebrates. 

than twelve; four. 


2. No less 


XLIV. 

1. It had a southern character as far north as 
Montana, and some geologists say as far north as 
to northern British Columbia. 2. Sir Charles 
Lyell, because it was then believed that from five to 
ten per cent of the Eocene belonged to existing 
species. 

XLV. 

1. In the Cenozoic era. 2. They are distinctly 
African in character. 

XLVI. 

1. Probably the climate was made drier by 
cutting off the winds laden with moisture. 2. The 
Miocene period. 

XLVII. 
1. Upon the supply of snow, the slope of the 
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‘ground, and the temperature of the season. 2. In 
Ecuador there is a glacier on one of the high 
peaks. 
XLVIII. 
1. They are more rounded and flowing and less 
craggy than those of unglaciated regions. 2. Upon 
the amount of rock surface extending above the 
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CLASS OF 1899.—“THE PATRIOTS.” 
“ Fidelity, Fraternity.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—John C. Martin, New York, N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—John A. Travis, Washington, D.C.; Charles 
Barnard, New York, N. Y.; Rev. Cyrus B. Hatch, Pa.; Frank G. 
Carpenter, Washington, D. C.; John Brown, Chicago, IIl.; 
Charles A. Carlisle, South Bend, Ind.; Edward Marsden, 
Alaska; William Ashton, Uxbridge, England; Miss Alice Ha- 
worth, Osaka, Japan; Miss Frances O.Wilson, Tientsin, China. 

Secretary—Miss Isabelle T. Smart, Brielle, N. J. 

Treasurer—John C. Whitford, Detroit, Mich. 

Trustee—Miss M. A. Bortle, Mansfield, O. 

CLASS EMBLEM—THE FLAG. 
CLASS COLOR—BLUE. 
CLASS FLOWER—THE FERN. 





-EVERY member of the Class of ’99 should receive 
through the mail, before the end of May, a copy of 
the “ Report Blank” and of the “ Final Address to the 
Class of ’99.”. These two circulars are of the great- 
est importance to graduates, as they contain full 
details of all requirements for graduation, with a 
list of the Recognition Days at the various Chau- 
tauquas. Any graduate who fails to receive these 
circulars should write on June Ist to the Chautau- 
qua Assembly general offices, Cleveland, O., and ask 
for them. 

THE program for the coming season at Chau- 
tauqua will be full of interest to all members of the 
C. L. S. C., and every member of the graduating 
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level of the ice and subject to its action and that of 
the atmosphere. 
XLIX. 

1. In beds of loam and gravel of the river valleys 
in Central Europe sometimes 200 feet above the 
present level of the water. 2. That the people re- 
semble the Esquimaux. 
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at nine o’clock in the evening in the historic old 
Hall of Philosophy. 

AMONG the always welcome guests at Chautau- 
qua is the C. L. S. C. counselor, Dr. E. E. Hale, 
who will be present on Recognition Day and 
throughout the week. The C. L. S.C. members 
will be especially interested to know also that his 
sister, Miss Susan Hale, author of “Men and 
Manners of the Eighteenth Century,” will accom- 
pany him, and will give areading from “Sir Charles 
Grandison” and one from “ Evelina.” 





CLASS OF 1900.—* THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY CLASS.” 
“ Faith in the God of truth; hope for the unfolding 
centuries ; charity toward all endeavor.” 
“ Licht, Liebe, Leben.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. Nathaniel I. Rubinkam, Chicago, III. 

Vice Presidents—Rev. John A. McKamy, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Rev. Duncan Cameron, N. Tonawanda, N.Y.; J. F. Hunt, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y.; Morris A. Greene, Pittsburg, Pa.; Mrs. Mary 
H. Gardner, Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. James H. Bentley, Ridley 
Park, Pa. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Mabel Campbell, 53 Young- 
love Ave., Cohoes,N. Y. 

Trustee—Dr. Nathaniel I. Rubinkam, Chicago, Ill. 

CLASS EMBLEM—EVERGREEN. 
CLASS COLOR—GRAY, 


THE Class of 1900, who are always fertile in class 





class is invited to be present not only on Recogni- ideas, are devising a plan to add a little to their 
tion Day, but as early in the season as possible. class treasury in a manner which they hope may 
One does not really learn to know Chautauqua appeal to a “long-felt want.” The details of the 
without spending several weeks beneath the plan will be announced more fully later. They are 
shadows of her venerable trees and beside the fully sensible, also, of the responsibilities which 
waters of her beautiful lake. As the newyearis to await them as the class in charge of decorating the 
be the American year in the C. L. S.C., the sum- Hall of Philosophy, and the graduating class will 
mer program will be especially interesting to a class find the 1900’s ready to do them honor. 
whose four years’ work has been done under the IN quiet little communities, many a persevering 
banner of “ The Patriots.” Chautauquan is pressing straight on to the goal 
MEMBERS of the graduating class who are unable with a courage worthy of the heroes of San Juan, 
to reach Chautauqua until just before Recognition but the world hears nothing of it and the reward 


Day should strive if possible to include the preceding of the heroism is only in the consciousness of 


Sunday also, when the baccalaureate sermon will be having struggled toward an ideal and attained it. A 
preached by the chancellor, the C. L. S.C. Vesper suggestion of what some members of the class of 
1900 are accomplishing is found in the fragment 


Service observed at five, and the Class Vigil held 

















from a busy woman's letter: “It was my privilege 
to join the C. L. S.C. in 1896, but I am a busy 
housewife, there has been sickness and one death 
in the home during the time, an addition to the 
family of two aged ones, one eighty-three and the 
other ninety-three years of age, so that our house- 
hold now numbers seven, and so much of my time 
is not my own; yet I am unwilling to relinquish 
my long-cherished desire to take the four years’ 
course.” And then follows a suggestion of a pos- 
sible plan by which she may carry through her course 
and win a seal for her diploma also by the Bible 
study, which may be accomplished in the quiet 
hours of the Sabbath. 





CLASS OF 1901.—*THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY CLASS.” 
“ Light, Love, Life.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. W.S. Bainbridge, New York, N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—William H. Mosely, New Haven, Conn.; 
Rev. George S. Duncan, Washington, D. C.; John Sinclair, New 
York, N. Y.; Mrs. Samuel George, Wellsville, W. Va.; Dr. Eliza 
Mosher, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Mrs. T. S. Coleman, San Antonio, 
Tex.; Mrs. Miller, Jacksonville, Fla. 

E. ive Co itt Mrs. Ned Arden Flood, Chicago, IIl; 
Prof. Henry Cohn, Evanston, IIll.; Mrs. Jamison. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Harriet E. Barse, 1301 
Brooklyn Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

CLASS FLOWER —COREOPSIS. 
CLASS EMBLEM—THE PALM. 








CLASS OF 1902.—“THE ALTRURIANS.” 
“ Not for self, but for all.” 
~ OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. John Heury Barrows, Chicago, Ill. 

Vice Presidents—Col. Geo. W. Bain, Lexington, Ky.; Mr. 
A. T. Van Laer, New York, N. Y.; Mr. J. T. Robert, Chicago, 
Ill; Mr. M E. Baird, Troy, O.; Madame Emma D. Rupin, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Miss Harriet Walker, Wellesley College; Mr. 
Albert Watson, Mt. Vernon, IIl.; Miss Sallie Leonard, Jackson, 
Mich.; Miss Jewell Gould, Aspen, Col.; Miss Belle Kearney, 
Flora, Miss 

Honorable Vice Presidents—The Earl and Countess of 
Aberdeen. 

Secretary—Mrs. Josephine Griffith Rabb, East Aurora, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Prof. J. C. Armstrong, 530 Lincoln Ave., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

CLASS FLOWER—AMERICAN BEAUTY ROSE. 


For the good cheer of any flagging members of 
1902, let it be said once more that the memoranda 
are not examination papers, that they are not re- 
quired, and that they may be written out and sent 
in at any time during the four years and the seals 
be won for the diploma. Let it also be said that 
the reading may be finished up during the summer 
quite easily in many cases, even where the papers 
cannot be filled out, and lastly that the plans for the 
new year, 1899-1900, will bring a slight reduction in 
the amount of required work, so that Chautauquans 
may do their work not only with more ease, but 
with more real efficiency. Let no one of the Altru- 
I—June 
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rians who “look out and not in” be tempted to 
reverse the motto and so fall by the wayside. 
CIRCLEs which are closing their first year’s work 
as Chautauquans are asked to note the announce- 
ment of Rallying Day as made elsewhere, and if 
possible to send a delegate to represent them at 
Chautauqua. Itis important that every circle which 
can possibly do so should come closely into touch 
with others interested in the same work, and there 
is no better way of accomplishing this than by at- 
tendance upon Rallying Day and the later exercises. 





GRADUATE CLASSES. 

THE program of the present summer at Chautau- 
qua will celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the famous Assembly, and inaugurate, it is hoped, a 
new era of usefulness for Chautauqua. The occa- 
sion will be one of peculiar interest to the old Chau- 
tauquans, especially to graduates of the C. L.S. C., 
many of whom can recall the early days of the 
movement and have watched with interest its 
growing power. Every graduate of the C. L. S.C. 
is invited to be present on old First Night, August 
1, and to join in making the celebration of this 
anniversary a memorable one. 

ALL C. L. S. C. graduates will be interested in 
the new circulars of the C. L.S. C. for 1899-1900, 
which will be ready for distribution by the first of 
June, and which will contain varied and helpful 
plans for graduate work. Special studies relating 
to the Paris Exposition will form an interesting 
feature of the announcements, in which graduate 
members will find valuable suggestions. 

THE enterprising Society of the Hall in the 
Grove of Jamaica, L. I., deserves special com- 
mendation for the persistence and enthusiasm with 
which they have carried out a protracted and self- 
imposed course of study. Yet the subject, “The 
National Epics,” is one so full of variety and 
interest that their success is scarcely to be won- 
dered at. The work was begun three years ago 
and the circle have taken in succession the great 
epics of the Iliad and Odyssey, the Aneid, “The 
Divine Comedy,” the Nibelungenlied, Beowulf, 
“The Song of Roland,” and “The Cid.” Now 
they are at work upon “Paradise Lost,” and are 
anticipating further pleasure in the poetry of Tenny- 
son and of William Morris. 

THE president of the Class of ’89, Dr. W. A. 
Hutchinson, announces the celebration of the cen- 
tennial of the Argonauts this year at Chautauqua, 
and asks for the cooperation of the entire class. 
An offering for the “ decennial gift” is desired from 
every member, and those wishing to contribute 
should send the money to the treasurer, Mr. O. M. 
Allen, 351 Massachusetts St., Buffalo, N. Y. The 
class officers are the committee to decide on the 
gift and to order the same. 
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“ We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


MOTTOES. 


“‘ Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“* Never be Discouraged.” 


Cc. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OreninG Day—October 1. 
Bryant Day—November 3. 
Spsciat Sunpavy—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 
Cottece Day—January, last Thursday. 
Lanier Day—February 3. 
Spgc1at SunpAy—February, second Sunday. 
Loncrettow Dayv—February 27. 
SPECIAL MEMORIAL 


A.Frep Day—October 18. 
Cavour Dayv—November 15. 
Cromwet, Day—December 16. 
Giapstongs Day—January 14. 


MAINE.—The Corinthian Club of East Corinth 
continues to study English history, giving attention 
to the special days recommended. The last of 
these special programs was carried out on Words- 
worth Memorial Day, when facts about the author’s 
life, readings from his works, and quotations were 
the principal features which made up the interesting 
evening’s entertainment. The members of Sea- 
side Circle of Belfast are interested in reading 
English history and literature. Several are reading 
for seals. They intend to organize a Society of 
the Hall in the Grove, and then will pursue some 
special course of study. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—The circle at Brockton is called 
the Gladstone Circle, indicating that the English 
year has found favor with them. 

RHODE IsLAND.—At Providence the Chautau- 
qua readingis not confined to the regularly enrolled 
members, but it is to be hoped that those not hav- 
ing the advantages of the regular membership will 
avail themselves of the opportunity at once. 

CoNNECTICUT.—From Addison Moore Circle, 
New Haven, comes a report which indicates a wide- 
awake organization. Sarah E. Briggs, ’96, the leader, 
sends a letter in which she says: ‘Our attend- 
ance has been almost perfect. Each member, with 
one exception, has been punctual, so no time has 
been lost waiting for stragglers. I assign a set of 
questions to each member, who prepares a two- 
minute paper on the book review. These papers 
have been very helpful in many ways. Each one 
feels a responsibility to be present and read his 
paper so as not to break the review, and each one 
has reached the place where he does not turn pale 
when I ask for a paper on some other subject. We 
are proud of our three men, who areas interested as 





SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 

Appison Day—May tr. 

Spgc1a SuNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

Spgciat SuNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first Tuesday. 

St. Paut’s Day—August, second Saturday after first Tuesday. 

RecoGNniTion Day—August, third Wednesday after first Tues- 
day. 

DAYS FOR 1898-99. 


Drypen Day—February 18. 
WorpswortH Day—March 17. 
SuHetitey Day—April 20. 
Tennyson Day—May 18. 


any of us, and as their wives are with them in the 
circle, I have hopes of their continuing through 
the four years.” One of these book reviews on 
“United Germany,” written in verse by one of the 
seniors, is of especial interest, bringing out the 
principal events with the efficient aid of the miuse. 
—A S. H. G. of eight members has been or- 
ganizedin Wapping, and the Hawthorne Circle here 
is proud to report two or three graduates. 

NEw YorK.—The crowd which gathered for the 
entertainment and social of the Brooklyn Chautau- 
qua Union was beyond the expectation of the com- 
mittee, and the program was carried out to the 
satisfaction of every one. The particular features 
are given in the following: ‘“ Under the auspices of 
the Brooklyn Chautauqua Union a series of enjoy- 
able tableaux illustrative of English history and 
literature were presented recently by Epworth 
Circle, in the chapel of the Hanson Place M. E. 
Church. The text of the tableaux, which were 
witnessed by a large audience, was written by E. K. 
Todd and arranged by Mesdames O’Donnell and 
Doremus. Miss Lillian Stilson described the scenes 
as they passed in review, while Mrs. Corbit acted 
as accompanist. The tableaux were preceded by a 
vocal duet, by the Misses Fannie and Freda Olsen, 
and a violin solo by Miss Bessie Johnson. The 
series of pictures included ‘Queen Elizabeth and 
Shakespeare,’ ‘Richard III. and Queen Anne,’ 
‘Othello and Desdemona,’ ‘Ferdinand and Mi- 
randa,’ ‘Portia and Shylock,’ ‘Ophelia,’ ‘Queen 
Elizabeth and Raleigh,’ ‘Lady Edith and Sir Ken- 
neth,’ ‘Bonnie Prince Charlie,’ ‘Oberon and 
Titania,’ ‘King Alfred and the Housewife,’ and 
‘Columbia, Britannia, John Bull, and Uncle Sam.’ 
The closing tableau, representing the ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
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Fraternity,’ introduced all of the characters, with 
Columbia and Britannia in the foreground, flanked 
by Uncle Sam and John Bull, the scene being en- 
livened with the American and British flags and 
heightened by lantern effects. This scene was re- 
peatedly encored.”——The circle at Adams Center, in 
reviewing English history, had for one meeting thirty 
questions and thirty answers prepared and given to 
different persons. The questions were then read 
and the ones holding the corresponding papers gave 
the answers. This was followed by discussions on 
the two periods of the Hundred Years’ War. The 
meetings of this circle are well attended and 
the coming year will see a still larger membership. 
The alumni of Adams are also known as loyal 
Chautauquans. The circle feels deeply the loss of 
Mr. Lewis Miller and will hold a memorial service 
soon. At Watertown there is a large member- 
ship promised for next year.——In October a quar- 
tet of ladies at Crown Point made a start as a local 
circle, two of them being ’or’s and two ’o2’s. 
They meet every Monday evening, when they take 
up the regular lesson, and in addition each one re- 
ports on some particular part of the suggested 
work. They have also read some novels, having 
the stories told and discussed, and when there was 
extra time they read Shakespeare. History As It 
Js Made has also been one of their strong points. 

NEw JERSEY.—Fifty-one members are now en- 
rolled in the Beach Circle, Jersey City, with a very 
large percentage in regular attendance. Their 
meetings, held on Mondays, are successfully carried 
on, as is everything else the Beach Circle undertakes, 
the lesson having first place always. Following is 
the program of a recent meeting: “After the les- 
son, conducted by President Beach, the entertain- 
ment committee, Mrs. F. A. Swenarton, Miss S. 
Grace Campbell, and Mr. Headly R. Woodward, 
presented a unique literary entertainment. Every 
member was provided with paper and pencil and 
one minute was allowed for the submission of each 
of fifteen suggestive titles to popular books. 
Chairman Woodward had provided blackboard 
sheeting, upon which were worked characters and 
lettering, followed by the names of authors. For 
instance, ‘8 a. m. to 6. p. m., Kipling’ suggested the 
title, ‘The Day’s Work.’ ‘A rifle, Cowper’ sug- 
gested the title, ‘The Deer Slayer.’ Miss S. Grace 
Campbell won the prize, a box of candy, she having 
solved ten of the fifteen titles. The entertainment 
was voted a success. Thirty-nine members and 
visitors were present. Several new members have 
recently joined the circle.” 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The semi-monthly meeting of 
the Twentieth Century Circle at Lebanon, held 
March Ist at the home of the Misses Bollman, was 
taken up chiefly with the study of Chaucer and his 
“Canterbury Tales.” The paper on this subject 
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was a production which did credit to Mrs. Hayes, 
the writer, and the discussion which followed was 
full of interest to every one. Then a few moments 
were spent in consideration of the subject of mem- 
ory and how to improve it, and was followed by a 
review of current events. The closing number was 
the reading of an account of “Siegfried” by the 
president, which made a happy ending to the 
evening’s program. The second meeting of the 
month, held March 14, was opened by a paper on 
“The History of the Philippines and the Duty of 
the United States Regarding Them,” by Dr. J. H. 
Mease. Almost every member of the circle joined 
in the discussion which followed this excellent 
paper, and it is needless to say that there was a 
variety of opinions on this all-important subject. 
The memory exercises and methods for memory 
development received due consideration, as did also 
the current events, and the program closed with the 
reading of “Die Gétterdamerung” (The Twilight 
of the Gods), by Mrs. Hayes. The Paxinosa 
Circle, Easton, is held in esteem by all acquainted 
with the organization, and the untiring efforts of 
Dr. Harrison have added much to the interest of 
the study. The circle has eleven members, some 
of whom were in the class last year, but all have 
the Chautauqua enthusiasm and are students in the 
broadest sense of the word. The time for meeting 
is occupied in the recitation of the lesson, with 
occasionally a lecture on some subject of special 
interest.——On New Year’s Day Drummond Circle 
of Stouchsburg held its first meeting, and since 
then the work has been kept up by weekly meet- 
ings, held at the homes of the members, where the 
plan laid down in THE CHAUTAUQUAN has been 
followed as closely as possible.——The secretary of 
Parnassas Circle sends annual fees for four 99s. 
——The work of nine newly initiated members at 
Reading is well sustained, and through the influence 
of Rev. W. E. Yeager their career will certainly be 
successful. 

MARYLAND.—The Oriole Circle, Baltimore, has 
about a dozen members, who all expect a pleasurable 
time answering the questions at the end of the year. 

SouTH CAROLINA.—The efficient secretary of 
Chesterfield’s circle tells of their organization as 
follows: “The lady who is now the president of 
our little circle returned from De Funiak Springs, 
Fla., last year so charmed with the Chautauquans 
and their work that she at once set to work trying 
to organize a club in our village. We held our 
first meeting last June with six members and now 
we are seven in number. The first year’s work is 
almost completed and we have the books ready to 
begin the second. We find the meeting once a 
week delightful in a social way as well as a means 
of mental improvement. During the Christmas 
holidays the circle was charmingly entertained by 
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several of the members at their various homes. 
Our class color (Class of .1901) entered largely into 
the decorations in one home, another day was a 
musical day, etc. Violets, mistletoe, holly, ivy, and 
ferns played a conspicuous part in beautifying the 
rooms, while candles or Chinese lanterns lent their 
mellow glow on one or two occasions to enhance 
the beauty of fern and flower.” Some facts con- 
cerning the kind of work carried on by the Som- 
merville C. L. S. C. will interest circle readers: 
“ Qur executive committee arranges programs con- 
sisting of essays, debates, readings, etc. One of 
our members is giving a series of talks on Shake- 
speare’s plays, which we consider very good; then 
we answer our roll-call with quotations from the 
authors we are studying. So you see we are doing 
quite a little literary work in addition to the pre- 
scribed course. We have had one social gathering 
this year which was quite poetic and pleasant. The 
executive committee arranged branches of gaily 
tinted autumn leaves, to which were attached slips 
of paper bearing quotations. Each member was 
presented with a branch and requested to name the 
authors from which the quotations were taken. 
This caused a great deal of merriment. After a 
time refreshments were served and then a souvenir 
of the occasion was presented to the member 
naming the greatest number of authors correctly. 
There was also a ‘booby’ prize which was ear- 
nestly competed for. Our circle likes to keep 
abreast of the times, consequently each month we 
have a résumé of current events and discuss subjects 
of public interest. This led to our arranging a 
patriotic meeting.” This is the program: 





Minutes read and approved. 
Roll-call answered with patriotic quotations. 


BOMB ccccccccccccccccccccccvecccecccccescococcs ** Columbia.” 
RECIPATION scccccccccccccsccesece Tennyson’s “‘ Bugle Song.” 
INSTRUMENTAL SOLO.....4. ce eeeeee Medley of National Airs. 


Humorous Debate, Impromptu. 
An “‘ Original Poem,’’ also humorous. 

CHORUS e200 ccccccccccccscccccccccce “Star Spangled Banner.”’ 
“We thought it very good, the members all took 
their parts with so much enthusiasm.”——A class 
of twenty-seven has just been organized at Marion. 
It has been proved by the small circle at Jor- 
dan that four people can get as much good from 
the study as a larger number. 

TExas.—The ladies who compose the circle at 
Decatur are so in love with the Chautauqua work 
that no other course can fill its place. Their Wed- 
nesday afternoon meetings represent hard and un- 
ceasing study, for they began late and have had to 
hurry to catch up at the last. One lady, a resident 





of Victoria, B. C., attended the meetings and be- 
came so enthused that she will join the multitude 
of Chautauquans, and may induce others to follow 
her example. 

Ou10.—The circle at Coshocton is practically a 





LOCAL CIRCLES. 


woman’s club and there is a movement on foot 
toward joining the Ohio woman’s federation of 
clubs. They have eleven members enrolled, includ- 
ing two graduates and two new members. 

INDIANA.—We quote the following from an in- 
teresting letter from Mrs. Sigler,a member of the 
circle at Mt. Ayr: “We have been slow about 
sending our fees this year, but I assure you our 
club is not at all slow with the work. We havea 
very live circle of thirteen members. We have been 
working on a new plan this year. Formerly we used 
the suggestive programs, now we simply read the 
books, each reading a paragraph in turn, and an- 
swer questions in THE CHAUTAUQUAN on the 
previous week’s reading. We have chosen sides, 
and receive credits for attendance, answers to ques- 
tions, being up to date with reading, and response 
to roll-call, which is a quotation from some English 
author of the time covered by our week’s reading. 
At the close of the year’s work the victors will be 
entertained by the vanquished. We find this plan 
increases interest and attendance. We meet regu- 
larly once a week, and once a month we have a 
special meeting on the memorial day, using the 
program in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for that day. 
The husbands are invited for that evening, and we 
finish with a social evening and a little supper. I 
forgot to say that our club are all ladies except 
one. We hope, however, to interest the gentlemen 
at the special meetings so much that they will wish 
to become members. This is my fifth year, and I 
have enjoyed it very much, although I am fifty- 
eight years old and have very poor health, a 
shut-in, in fact, the largest portion of the time. I 
have read all the required reading for the time, and 
many of the books recommended as supplementary 
work.” 

MINNESOTA.—The Tracy Circle is composed of 
sophomores who have done excellent work with the 
English year. One of their class has just put in 
rime some very good ideas on “The Mission of 
Poetry,” in which he says: 


Our study in English this year has not been 
Musty fragments and scrolls to ransack, 

But to scan the fine arts of great writers of yore, 
Who molded our language intact. 


The poet of faithful and painstaking heart, 
Whom rhyming in verse does not tire, 

Must feel and know certain that he is endowed 
With emotion and poetic fire. 


The work of true poets should be so to state 
A spiritual law in such beauty 

That all may glean truth through profoundest research, 
And know that God’s work is man’s duty. 


Iowa.—The approaching commencement season 
brings the request for membership books from 
Creston.——Gilman has a fine circle. 























Kansas.—Vincent Circle, Baxter Springs, sends 
a request for the Vesper Service. Their club year 
begins in May, which is the regular time for the 
S. S. S. Federation to which they belong. 

COLORADO.—Seven members are enrolled from 
Flagler and as many more will join in a short time. 

WASHINGTON.—One of Chautauqua’s loyal sup- 
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porters writes from Everett that she is more than 
ever encouraged concerning the C. L. S. C. work in 
Washington and thinks the little bands of readers 
scattered through the state will have a lasting in- 
fluence for Chautauqua. The circle in Everett is 
exceptionally active and the program for an evening 
with Chaucer was carried out with benefit to all. 


TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


In the life on shipboard there is a 
great fascination for the lands- 
man whose limited knowledge of 
the subject is frequently obtained by a few days’ 
experience on board a large passenger steamer. 
This probably is the most pleasant of the various 
phases of sea life, but in comparison with that which 
Mr. Frank T. Bullen describes in “The Cruise of 
the Cachalot”* it must be monotonous in the ex- 
treme. This vessel was a whaler which set sail from 
New Bedford, Mass., for the southern seas, where 
the cachalot, or sperm whale, is found in large 
numbers. It is a novel sight that Mr. Bullen pre- 
sents to us as he describes the boat, the motley and 
inexperienced crew, the mess, the methods of dis- 
cipline, and the preparation for the real work of the 
voyage. Then as theactual labor of whaling begins 
the excitement on shipboard is communicated to the 
reader and he follows with the keenest interest every 
part of the dangerous process from the moment the 
whale is sighted till the commercial articles obtained 
from it are stowed away in the hold of the ship. 
The author also gives glimpses of other animal 
wonders of the deep sea and describes the methods 
by which the crew is supplied with a varied diet. 
Many thrilling incidents occurred during the year’s 
cruise and each is delineated in a delightful and 
forceful manner. Several excellent pictures illus- 
trate some of the scenes described. 


The Cruise of the 
Cachalot. 


Phebe A. Holder is the author of a 
volume entitled “ Voices from Lake- 
view ’t which she has dedicated to the C. L. S.C. 
Class of 85 and other friends whom she found at 
Lakeview. This explains the titles of many of the 
poems, all of which are permeated with the atmos- 
phere of a Chautauqua Assembly. The vesper 
hymn, the class song, the memorial poem, the 
“Sabbath even-song,” the odes to noted Chautau- 
quans, and the anniversary poems are all here and 
they seem like the spontaneous outbursts of a heart 


Poetry. 





* The Cruise of the Cachalot. By Frank T. Bullen. With 
illustrations. 399 pp. $1.50. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. 

+ Voices from Lakeview. By Phebe A. Holder. Class of 
85. 71 pp. Everett, Mass.: Press of Frank D. Woodbury. 








overflowing with the sweet memories of sacred ex- 
periences. They will be specially appreciated by 
those who are familiar with life at a Chautauqua 
Assembly. 

The students of Walt Whitman will be delighted 
with the volume containing selections from his 
prose and poetical works.* Dr. Triggs, the editor, 
has chosen those extracts which best show the 
versatility of the poet’s genius, taking for that pur- 
pose excerpts from the autobiographical and diary 
notes included in “Specimen Days” and “ Memo- 
randa of the War” and numerous selections from 
“Leaves of Grass.” The preface of the first edition 
of “ Leaves of Grass ” and several interesting letters 
are also included in the volume. The editor has 
prefaced the selections with a biographical and 
critical essay written in a clear, scholarly style, and a 
comprehensive bibliography concludes the volume. 

A new edition of “Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese ’f issued a short time ago has dainty covers 
on which a unique and suggestive design is stamped 
in gold. Decorative borders and initials ornament 
the pages bearing the text, for the printing of which 
an excellent type has been used. Altogether it is 
an artistic setting for these graceful verses. 

The title piece of a volume of poems{ by Mr. 
Henry Rose is a presentation of the subject of im- 
mortality in which three dramatis persone express 
their views in songs and speeches, having meters 
varied to suit the character of the sentiment. The 
“Rustic Rhymes” give glimpses of rural beauties in 
pleasing cadences and in the blank verse of “ In 
Visions of the Night” the poet displays great skill 
in smooth and graceful expression. In all the 
verses the phraseology is clear and simple. 

The contents of Richard Watson Gilder’s new 
collection of poems || are divided into four parts. 
The first contains poems on subjects suggested by 





* Selections from the Prose and Poetry of Walt Whitman. 
Edited with an introduction by Oscar Lovell Triggs, Ph.D. 
300 pp. $125. Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. 

+ Sonnets from the Portuguese. By Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing. 44 pp. $1.00. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

t Willow-Vale and Other Poems. By Henry Rose. 217 pp. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 

|| In Palestine and Other Poems. By Richard Watson Gilder. 
110 pp. $1.00. New York: The Century Company. 
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travel in various countries and the second is made 
up of verses on themes suggestive of the poet’s art, 
while the third and fourth consist of war songs and 
miscellaneous poems. With scholarly ease Mr. 
Gilder has expressed his poetic fancies equally well 
in rimed stanzas and blank verse. Artistic and 
beauteous melody he sends forth in this little 
volume. 

Hon. S. B. McManus with his “ Rural Rhymes ”* 
takes us out into the country to revel in the de- 
lights of rustic occupations, sights, and sounds. 
There is real poetic art in even the dialect verses, and 
into the childhood poems and those of mere senti- 
ment and devotion he has put a heart-touching 
quality which all genuine poetry possesses. 

As we open the volume of verses entitled “ Songs 
of War and Peace,”t the first poem that greets us 
is “ War,” a strong, vigorous expression of the 
power of war to call forth the best in men. There 
are other poems of a martial character which 
speak of Napoleon, Dewey, Farragut, and Uncle 
Sam. In lighter vein and in a varied measure the 
subjects pertaining to peace are treated and many 
inspiring thoughts are expressed in lines of studied 
beauty. The volume is put out in dainty covers 
artistically decorated. 

There is a note of sadness in nearly every selec- 
tion which Hiram Augustus Farrand has included 
in his volume of poems.t This however has not 
prevented a rhythmic movement in some of the 
verses which carries one along in spite of the 
somber thought, while in others there is a conspicu- 
ous lack of spontaneity and rhythm. Each of the 
twenty selections seems to have come from the 
author’s personal experience. 

“ Before the Dawn” || is the title of a volume of 
poems by Joseph Leiser, which the preface says are 
representative of his literary labors during his 
senior year in college and the first year of his pro- 
fessional career. Included in the contents are 
sonnets, odes, and poems on subjects which 
naturally attract the collegian. There is dignity 
and smoothness in Mr. Leiser’s poetic language, 
aud he has skilfully used a variety of measures in 
expressing his thoughts. 

There is a musical, sprightly sound in the verses 
which Arthur J. Burdick has named “ Just Jingles.”§ 
The simplest subjects are skilfully treated by his 
poetic imagination, and there is a rare depth and 
purity in his sentiment most pleasant to contem- 





* Rural Rhymes. By Hon. S. B. McManus. 157 pp. $1.00. 
Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. New York: Eaton & Mains. 

t Songs of War and Peace. By Sam Walter Foss. 146 pp. 
$1.25. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 

¢ Poems. By Hiram Augustus Farrand. 52 pp. 
delphia: Hiram A. Farrand. 

|| Before the Dawn. By Joseph Leiser. 
Jingles. By Arthur J. Burdick. 157 pp. 


Phila- 


145 pp.——§ Just 
$1.25. Buffalo and 


New York: The Peter Paul Book Company. 
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plate. The poems for children show a happy 
appreciation of a child’s fancies and frolics and 
those having a reminiscent strain are by no means the 
least effective productions. Several half-tone illus- 
trations are also among the volume’s attractions. 


A short time after the constitu- 
tion was proclaimed in* Japan 
and that country had taken her place among the 
important nations of the world, Mrs. Hugh Fraser 
went to Tokio, where she resided about three years. 
The letters she wrote during her residence in the 
Island Empire have been published in two volumes 
under the title “Letters from Japan.”* She begins 
her writing while at sea and describes the landing at 
Nagasaki and the voyage on the Inland Sea with 
intense vividness. After becoming established in 
her new home she proceeds to study the country, 
the people, and their customs, and what she dis- 
covered has been embodied in letters delightfully 
chatty and entertaining. She hada fine opportunity 
to learn all about court life in Japan and she has 
described with great clearness an audience with the 
empress, the festivities of New Year’s Day, the royal 
palace, the empress-dowager’s mushroom hunt, a 
royal wedding anniversary, the installation of Prince 
Haru as_ heir-apparent, and other ceremonies 
peculiar to the country. The writer did not confine 
her observations to Tokio and the higher circles of 
society. She went on excursions to other cities and 
into the country, where she found many interesting 
peculiarities of climate, vegetation, and scenery, and 
there, as in royal society, her association with the 
people resulted in pleasing delineations of various 
phases of present-day life in Japan. Quite in keep- 
ing with the reading matter are the two hundred 
and fifty pictures scattered throughout the two 
volumes, which show the picturesqueness of the 
country and the people. Heavy paper and large 
clear type are the striking characteristics of the 
make-up of the book. 


Letters from Japan. 


“Strong Hearts”t is a most apt 
title for a volume containing three 
short stories by George W. Cable. In the first of 
the trio, “ The Solitary,” he tells the story of a man 
who frees himself from the drink habit by with- 
drawing to the solitude of an uninhabited island 
where he destroys his only means of returning to 
civilization, thus making it impossible to obtain 
anything but pure water to satisfy his cravings. 
The second story, “ The Taxidermist,” is a charm- 


Fiction, 





* Letters from Japan. A Record of Modern Life in the Island 
Empire. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. With two hundred and fifty 
illustrations. Two vols. 416 and 387 pp. $7.50. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

t Strong Hearts. By George W. Cable. 214 pp. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

















ing picture of a creole who finds in his suddenly 
acquired wealth a means of ministering to the needs 
of humanity, and in “The Entomologist ” the author 
has given us a bit of realism from creole lifein New 
Orleans. Each of these tales Mr. Cable has told in 
his usually pleasant way, giving to them the sym- 
pathetic touch which makes his work so fascinating. 

In “The Story of Old Fort Loudon”* Charles 
Egbert Craddock takes us back into the middle of 
the eighteenth century when the French and the 
English were struggling to obtain possession of the 
territory west of the Alleghany Mountains. At the 
opening of the story the English are in possession 
of Fort Loudon, in Tennessee, which the Indians 
consider their property. They institute a siege of 
the fort which results in the capitulation of the Eng- 
lish on condition that they be allowed to return to 
North Carolina under the escort and protection of 
some of the Indians. After one day’s march many 
of the English are massacred, the survivors being 
taken back to the fort as prisoners. These are the 
facts of history which make a most stirring tale and 
around them are grouped facts pertaining to pioneer 
life on the frontier. The terrors of Indian raids 
and massacres are lighted up with vivid pictures of 
the beauties of nature in Tennessee. 

“The Black Douglas” f is the title of a stirring 
novel by S. R. Crockett in which are delineated the 
ferocity and the cruelty resulting from the political 
intrigues in Scotland about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. The historical basis of the work is the be- 
heading of William, Earl of Douglas, and his brother 
in the castle of Edinburgh, to which they had been 
decoyed by Crichton, an unscrupulous and crafty 
man of the period. Other deeds quite as awful are 
described, but through it all there is depicted a 
gratifying loyalty of clan to clan, of squire to lord, 
and lover to lover. It is a strong work, full of the 
action and spirit of the period with which it deals. 

Anna Chapin Ray is the author of an interesting 
story called “Each Life Unfulfilled.”{ The hero 
is a young author who becomes blind during the 
course of the story and the heroine is a young 
woman studying music in New York City. How 
they both work to attain a high ideal and the influ- 
ence of each life on the other are portrayed in a 
simple, effective way. 

The discussion of sociological questions has been 
greatly augmented by the writings of Mr. Jacob Riis, 
by whose services the tenement life in certain parts 
of New York City has been much improved. His 
experiences in slum work have given him an im- 





* The Story of Old Fort Loudon. By Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock. With illustrations by Ernest C. Peixotto. 409 pp. 
$1.50. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

+ The Black Douglas. By S. R. Crockett. 479pp. $1.50. 
New York: Doubleday & McClure Co. 

+ Each Life Unfulfilled. By Anna Chapin Ray. 257 pp. 
$1.25. Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 
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mense fund of anecdote, from which he produced 
the contents of “Out of Mulberry Street,”* a 
volume made up of short stories which reveal the 
terrible facts of existence as he observed them. 
Everywhere the intensity of the writer’s earnestness 
is apparent as he depicts almost every variety of 
human emotion, and though pathos is the dominant 
quality of these stories, they are not entirely devoid 
of humor. 


The author of “The Theory of the 
Leisure Class ’t asserts that “The 
institution of the leisure class is the outgrowth of 
an early discrimination between employments, ac- 
cording to which some employments are worthy and 
others unworthy,” and that the emergence of this 
class and the beginning of ownership are coincident. 
With this as a premise he proceeds to discuss in 
carefully arranged arguments the economic value of 
the leisure class, at the same time tracing the evo- 
lution of certain characteristics of this branch of so- 
ciety from their rude beginnings in primitive civiliza- 
tion to modern times. It is an interesting discus- 
sion, full of apt illustrations, and though one’s opin- 
ions may be at variance with those of the writer, he 
has given his readers something to think about. 

“Outlines of Sociology,”} by Lester F. Ward, is 
divided into two parts. In the first, called “Social 
Philosophy,” the author explains the importance of 
the science of social phenomena, shows its relation 
to biology, cosmology, anthropology, and psy- 
chology, and points out the lines of investiga- 
tion from which are obtained the facts under- 
lying the principles of the science. The second 
division of the book is composed of a series of 
papers on correlated subjects, published in a soci- 
ological journal, and they constitute an interest- 
ing and instructive treatise on the subject of social 
science. Mr. Ward has used a dignified, forceful 
style in his discussions, which treat of such subjects 
as forces of society, social mechanics, “ Social 
Genesis,” “Individual Telesis,” and “Collective 
Telesis.” 

Those interested in the laws regulating the prog- 
ress and development of society should read “ So- 
cial Evolution ”|| by Benjamin Kidd. The opening 
chapter is a general survey of the present outlook 
of social affairs, and succeeding this are chapters in 
which are elucidated the principles governing the 
complex phenomena observable in modern civilized 
society. In the appendix of this new and enlarged 


Sociology. 





* Out of Mulberry Street. By Jacob A. Riis. 269 pp. $1.25. 
New York: The Century Company. 

+t The Theory of the Leisure Class. By Thorstein Veblen. 
408 pp. $2.00.——} Outlines of Sociology. By Lester F. Ward. 
313 pp. $2.00.——|| Social Evolution. By Benjamin Kidd. 
New edition revised, with additions. 413 pp. $1.50. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
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edition are replies to criticisms on the work and 
statistics pertaining to sociological subjects. 

The results of actual sociological work in one 
district are ably set forth in a volume entitled “ The 
City Wilderness.”* It is a presentation of social 
settlement work in the South End of Boston, in 
which the various writers, residents and associates 
of the South End House, have described the con- 
ditions in regard to population, sanitation, labor and 
wages, crime, amusements, educational and religious 
forces, and the methods for encouraging social im- 
provement. 

“Unite! Organize! Vote!” is the closing ap- 
peal of John Brown in “ Parasitic Wealth” f to all 
who would crush money power and correct the 
abuses in social and economic fields. By his method 
of reform the individual landowner transfers his 
land to the government, for which is issued a cer- 
tificate that constitutes the legal money, “ Reform 
Money,” payable for all public and private debts. 
This is the first step in his system of cure-alls, which 
he presents in a clear, concise manner, using numer- 
ous statistics to fortify his position. 

Thomas G. Shearman is the author of a volume 
entitled “ Natural Taxation” { in which he advo- 
cates the adoption of a natural method of obtain- 
ing revenue for the government, a method which re- 
quires the payment of but one tax, the ground tax, 
“the tribute which natural laws levy upon every 
occupant of land, as the market price of all social 
as well as natural advantages appertaining to that 
land, including necessarily his just share of the cost 
of government.” According to the writer’s argu- 
ments, which are clear and cogent, this is the one 
way to remove the obvious evils of the present 
method of taxation. A supplementary chapter in 
this edition answers some of the criticisms which 
this theory has called forth. 
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